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The first St. Patrick’s Day after the colonies had taken up arms in 
defense of liberty is memorable by reason of the co-operative action on that 
day of the American and British forces in and about Buston. 

General Washington commanded the land forces and Admiral Howe, 
the naval participants in the united demonstration on that day. At nine 
o’clock in the morning a parade of the British army under General Gage 
took place. The line of parade was from their barracks and outposts to the 
ships under Admiral Howe in Boston Bay. 

As the procession went on, General Washington, the grand marshal of 
the American division, in the demonstration, proceeded from the hills 
around Boston or crossed Charleston Neck and entered the city, under 
command of Genera) Putnam, as chief marshal of the parade, after he had 


received information ‘‘that all the British troops had left Boston.’ 
General Ward with ‘‘50U troops from Roxbury,”’’ joined in the parade under 
the chief marship of General Learned, ‘‘who unbarred and opened the gates 
entered the town’’ of Boston ‘from that quarter’? and united with the 
paraders under General Putnam and so took possession of the city. 

Historian Gordon relates that the marching-away Britishers ‘left 
sentries standing in effigy with their muskets shouldered and bearing the 
usual appearance of being on duty,” but the good minister-historian wasn’t 
quick-witted at knowing that these effigies were simply ‘stuffed Paddies’’ 
posted in ridicule of the queer commemoration method they were obliged to 
**eelebrate the day.’’ 
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There hasn’t been a united demonstration of British and Americans on 
St. Patrick’s day in this country since. Doubtless ere many years St. 
George’s day may be simultaneously celebrated by all of us ‘‘Anglo-Saxon” 
blood alliancers. 

The year following—1777—I find no record of a marked celebration of 
the day. though doubtless the Irish in the American and British army did 
celebrate it in some manner, if only **by fighting,” as we know was the case 
at Chester, Pa., wheré the Fifth Pennsylvania regiment under Col. Francis 
Jobnston was stationed. There was a disturbance among the soldiery, and 
several were put inthe guard house Three deserted—one was Irish, one 
was English and one was Scotch—wasn’t that odd? They were advertised 
for under areward. The Scotchman, Willliam Douglass, is described, ‘this 
face is a good deal bruised by fighting on St. Patrick’s day.’? So I guess he 
had been guilty of some tom foolery with the [rish in his command, and so 
we Lrish blvoded of tuday can take a bit of comfort that it was not the [rish- 
man that had to be so described so that every passer by would know him. 

When &t. Patrick's day, 1778, came, the British had possession of 
Philadelphia, They had organized the ‘‘Roman Catholic Battalion,’’ 
mainly of deserters from Washington's army of Valley Forge. Father 
Farmer had been offered the chaplaincy of the force commanded by Lieut- 
Col. Alfred Clifton, a Philadelphia Catholic. The ‘‘ Volunteers of Ireland”’ 
and the Queen’s Rangers were also regiments composed mainly of deserters 
from the Americans. They, too, were stationed in Philadelphia this St. 
Patrick’s day. Out of these three regiments and of other [rish soldiers 
among the British regiments doubtless was made up the procession in the 
afternoon, as Elizabeth Drinker records: ‘*A crowd of Irish suldiers went 
by this afternoon, with one on horseback representing St. Patrick,’’ and at 
night ‘‘drunken fellows passing and repassing.” 

But that night Gen. Howe gave the Queen’s rangers and the Volun- 
teers of Ireland some work todo. He sent them down the Delaware river 
about six miles above Salem, N. J. All around that region they raided the 
stables of the farmers, gathering in their horses, and the next day united 
with force under Col. Mawhood which had gone to Salem. The whole 
country was ravaged fcr forage and other supplies. 

Another force of 500 was, on St. Patrick’s day, sent westwardly from 
Philadelphia, seemingly just to harass the people and to capture any who 
had ever ‘gone out with militia” to assist Washington’s Continentals. 
These they brought to jail in Philadelphia, after compelling them almost 


naked, and generally barefuoted, to warch ‘‘in a very cold night” very 
many miles. That’s how the British ‘celebrated the day.”’ 
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Perhaps this was the night Mark Wilcox, a Catholic, of Concord, 
Chester Co., the paper-maker for Congress and the Colonies, was captured 
and taken to Philadelphia. Quaker friends interceded witt Gen. Howe and 
he was released. He had been active in preventing supplies going to the 
British after the Battle of Brandywine. 

Washington’s illy-clad and scantily-fed army were at Valley Forge— 
holy ground I have thought it as 1 have gone over it. St. Patrick’s day was 
not forgotten—even by the dislikers of the Irish, whether they were 
Germans or New Englanders, for the accounts ascribe to both the display 
of a “stuffed Paddy,’? even where ragged clothing was scant in store. 
Anyhow, there ‘‘was great indignation among the Irish in the camp,’’ as 
we may very readily believe. They raised arow. Of course, Washington 
came to them and ‘‘kindly and feelingly argued with them’’—what do you 
think of that ? and promised to punish their offenders if shown to him. 

Washington ended by saying: ‘I,too,am a lover of St. Patrick’s day, 
and must settle the affair by making the whole army keep the day.’? There 
was no way to do that so satisfactory as to order an extra issue of ‘‘grog’’ 
to the whole army, ‘‘and thus all made merry and were good friends.’’ 
Another evidence, wasn’t it, of the tact and wisdom of Washington ? 

That account is given by Col. McLane, grandfather of the minister to 
Paris under Cleveland. You will find it fully related in ‘‘Collections 
of Historical Society,”? Pa. Voi. L., pp. 141. 

Genera! Moylan was at Valley Forge under McLane. Perhaps it was 
this celebration of St. Patrick’s day that qualified Washington for adoption 
into the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of which Gen. Moylan was President. 

After Washington had soothed the Irish, he issued an order for the 
addition of 100 men to his guard, so that Steuben shouid ‘instruct them in 
the manceuvers necessary to be introduced into the army, and serve asa 
model for the execution of them.’”? ‘*They must be native-born,’’ was 
his order. 

Washington trusted at all times ‘‘native-born’’? Americans in prefer- 
ence to foreign—born—though he didn’t want it known. If he were wise in 
many other things, perhaps he had justifying reasons for this. Why he 
seems,to have adopted it—after August, 1776—has a good reason, but that 
is another story not now needed to be told. 

When St. Patrick’s day, 1779 came the Volunteers of Ireland, the 
remnants of the 186 recruits to the Roman Catholic regiment, and the 
Queen’s rangers were in New York. They had been forced out of Philadel- 
phia, and had to fight that awful battle at Monmouth where Washington 
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swore—actually cursed, may be with a big D—when Joha Muliowney, 
a drummer boy and a Catholic, told him the Americans were retreating. 
Col, John Fitzgerald, a Catholic of Virginia, aide to Washington, saved 
Washington’s life at this time. A worse traitor—we now know—thaa 
Benedict Arnold, was Gen. Charles Lee, second in command to Washington. 
Cursed be his memory— Arnold was nobler than he. 

Well, these beaten Irish Britishers had a procession in New York, 
headed by Lord Rawdon. They called on Gen. Knyphausen, the Hessian, 
who had commanded them at Monmouth, and on Gen. Jones, Then they 
went to the Bowery, and the 500 had dinner, ‘‘the soldiery appearance, their 
order of warch, hard in hand, being all natives of [reland, had a striking 
effect,’’ for they were ‘‘gallant and loyals, wao had crowded with ardor to 
stand forth in the cause of king of country and of real honest general 
liberty,’ as kKivington’s Gazette said—but Rivington, though publishing 
outrageous defamations of ‘‘the rebels,’’ was it is now believed all the tine 
a spy on the British in the pay of Washington. 

It is related by S. M. Sener, of Lancaster, Pa., a Catholic and the local 
historian of that locality, that in this year, 1779, on St. Patrick’s day, 
a number of **bigots congregated” in St. Mary’s church yard, drinking and 
singing, that a number of Irishmen and Frenchmen—soldiers—‘‘decided to 
teach the descrators a lesson,’’ and so fired on them, wounding a number; 
that Baron Steuben next day ordered those engaged in the affair to ‘‘step to 
the front,’? when forty-nine did so, that the cause being ascertained, they 
were discharged from arrest. 

St. Patrick’s day, 1780, Washington’s army was at Morristown, N. J. 
He ordered the adjutant ‘‘not to dctach for duty any Sons of St. Patrick,’’ 
that meaning, perhaps, members of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of 
Philadelphia, so as to permit them to meet in convivial intercourse on 
that day. . 

The camp parole was ‘‘Saint;’”? the countersigns, ‘Patrick’? and 
**Shelah.’? The day was ushered in with music and hoisting of colors, 
exhibiting the thirteen stripes, the favorite harp and an inscription, ‘*The 
Independence of Ireland.’”? Washington issued a general order ‘“‘congratu- 
lating the army on the very interesting proceedings of the parliament of 
Ireland.’? He directed ‘‘that all fatigue and working parties cease,’’ as the 
day was ‘held in particular regard by the people of that nation,’ and he 
hopeé ‘*the celebration of the day would be attended with the least rioting 


or disorder.’’ 
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But this year—1780—the Volunteers uf Ireland had their celebration at 
Jamaica, Long Island. Barney Thompson, the fifer of the regiment, sang a 
song made to order for the oecasion : 


“So Yankee keep off or you’ll soon learn your error. 
For P.ddy shall prostrate lay every foe.” 


Later in the year they, with the other loyalists regiments, were sent to 
the South. At the battle of Camden, S. C., they were in the right wing, 
but didn’t ‘‘prostrate lay every foe,’ but got a good trouncing themselves. 

St. Patrick’s day, 1781, was at West Point, N. Y., celebrated by ‘‘a 
great parade with the I:ish,’? records Col. Angell of the Second Rhode 
Island regiment. The paraders had ‘-good weather,” it is a consolation to 
know. 

That year ended the fighting on land, as Yorktown came in October. 

You see that the first real victory of the Americans came on St. 
Patrick’s day, 1776. 

Do you know it is possible that the last battle of the Revolution may 
have been on St. Patrick’s day, 1783? Somewnere near that day —exact day 
I have not in any original documents discoverable in archives at Washington 
been able to set-—Commodore Barry, who had, en March 7, sailed from 
Havana with over $100,000 in specie for Congress, encountered the British 
man-of-war ‘‘Sybille,’? and gave her battle, but with his treasures he was 
more anxious to get off than to capture or destroy his artagonist. He had 
another tussle with another Britisher ere he got to Newport, R. I., on 
March 20. Four days afterwards news of peace arrived at Philadelphia. 


i might add that the first distinctively Catholic and church commemo- 
orative celebration of the day [ have found record of is the notice by Abbe 
La Poterie of the Church of the Holy Cross of Boston, in 1789. It reads: 
**On the 17th of March, next, there will be sung at 11 o’clock A. M., a high 
mass in musick to honor St. Patrick, apostle of Ireland. All persons, 
particularly the Catholics, are desired to attend and join to our prayers for 
the propagation of the faith.”’ 


Who knows of an earlier church celebration of the day than that? 
That was in a little church, late of the French Huguenots. In 1800 a new 
church of the Holy Cross was begun on St. Patrick’s day. ‘‘in the evening, 
when a number of Catholics began to excavate tbe grounds preparatory to 


the erection of a church’’ in Boston, where once the Cross had been cut out 
of the English flag because it was ‘‘too Popish.’’ 
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**'The Irish Hiot’? at St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, 1799. 





The Congress of 1798-9 passed the Alien and Sedition Acts, the latter 
on June 22d, 1798, the former on July 14, 1798. The Alien Act was to the 
effect that ‘‘all aliens whom the President shall judge dangerous to the 
. peace and safety of the United States, or whom he shall have reasonable 
grounds to suspect are concerned in any treason or secret machinations 
against the government, he shall order to depart out of the United States.’ 

The Sedition Act was in harmony with the spirit of the Alien Act 
subsequently passed. 

There were in Philadelphia, Irish political refugees and their adherents, 
who were called, somewhat derisively, ‘‘The United Irishmen” after the 
body in Ireland. 

Our government was engaged in a controversy with France, then ruled 
by the Revolutionists. Anti-French sentiment ran high. English influ- 
ence strongly prevailed. English agents were here promoting it. The 
UNITED IRISHMEN and other Irish-Americans were resisters of this 
jnfluence, and combatted it strongly, vigorously and, in the end, effectively: 

These Acts were considered inimical to the character and interests of 
those of foreign birth who were residents of this country and of those who 
were naturalized citizens. On Friday evening, Feb. 8th; 1799, a meeting of 
those interested in the repeal of the laws met. Germans met at Jess® 
Gilbert’s, on Raee St. The Irish elsewhere. Both resolved that petitions 
should be presented to Congress on the Monday following, when the repeal 
of these Bills was ‘‘the order of the day.”’ 

As the time was short, it was thought proper and necessary to endeavor 
to have the petitions signed at the Presbyterian and Catholic churches 
on Sunday, as the worshippers at those churches were those largely affected 
by the Acts. Of St. Mary’s congregation it was stated ‘‘that three-fourths 
of the people came under the penalties of the Alien Acts’? The committee 
to obtain the signatures were Dr. James Reynolds, Robert Moore, William 
Duane and Samuel Cummings. Reynolds was a naturalized citizen; 
Moore, a gentleman of wealth, not a citizen; Duane, a native born ; 
Cummings, a young Irishman, employed by Duane as a compositor on The 
Aurora. At the Presbyterian Church no difficulty occurred, 

Some of the committee proceeded to St. Mary’s Church before ten 
o’clock. Mr. Cammings posted the following notice on the wall at the side 
of the doors: zi 


** Natives of Ireland who worship at this church are requested to remain in the 
yard after divine service until they have affixed their signatures to a memorial for 
the repeal of the ALIzN BILL.” 

John Brown | probably the Midshipman of Commodore Jobn Barry and 

his frieud| told John O’Hara, a Trustee, about the notices. He tore them 
down. Others were put up. James Gallagher. Jr., on coming in by the 
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south side, saw them, and tore them down. Cummings called him an 
‘impertinent scoundrel.’”? Gallagher replied ‘‘that no Jacobin paper had a 
right toa place on the walisof that church.”” He told Father Leonard 
Neale, who told him to go to the pews of some of the influential members 
and tell them of the state of affairs and ask them to prevent it, 

Just before Mass was over, three of the committee appeared, and placed 
the memorial on ‘‘the tombstone of the late Rev. James Burns.” 


When the congregation came out a contest took place between Gallagher 
and Dr. Reynolds. Reynolds drew a pistol and p»inted it at Gallagher. It 
was wrestled from him by Lewis Ryan. 

The four were arrested and triedon February 21st. Rev. Mathew Carr 
testified that it was customary in Ireland to hold public meetings and get 
people to sign papers after church services. 

Rev. Leonard Neale testified that such posted notices were contrary to 
his orders, and that he ‘*‘deemed the affixing those notices to the church as 
an insult to him and the Board of Trustees,’ because, ‘‘according to the 
usnage of the church no notice or advertisement should be put up without 
my (bis) positive consent.’ 

He did not see the contention in the churchyard. After delivering his 
sermon, ‘‘I took my cloak and went round the church on the outside; my 
object was to see if there were more papers affixed on the church.”? There 
were no papers; no committee. They came back before Mass was over and 
put the second notices, which created the disturbance, 

The jury returned a verdict of ‘Not Guilty” as to those charged with 
Riot. Reynolds was convicted of assault and battery upon Gallagher. The 
defendants were represented to be ‘‘Uaited Irishmen’’ and this acquittal 
seems to have increased the im etuous temperament of the natives of 
Ireland who were in the City. |Weste»tt Dispatch Histery.| 

The evidence shows the committee did not persist in attempting to get 
signatures to the petitions when toldit was objectionable to the people to have 
it done at such atime and place. Mr. Moore was not c:ncerned in the 
affray. He was ‘“‘a gentleman in Ireland,’’ and ‘‘behaved like a gentle- 
man,’ it was said, and went off. When Gallagher attempted to force Dr. 
Reynolds out, the doctor drew his pistol, which he carried because of a 
threat to assassinate him, as the Hon. Mathew Clay testified. ‘‘As 
Reynolds wheeled the pistol fell or was knocked from his hand.” Lewis 
Ryan threw Reynolds and seized the pistol. While several witnesses testi- 
fied that it was Dr. Reynolds who brought the notices to the church and 
was concerned in the pistol affray, yet Wm. Duane, in his pamphlet report 
of the case, declares that such was a mistake, for, ‘tin truth, he (Dr, 
Reynolds) had not been at the place during the whole day.’’ At any rate, 
he was arrested at Dr. Shippen’s, on Prune street (or Shippen street, as it 
had been previously called—now Locust is its name), where he lodged. 
Was tried and convicted. The whole difficulty was owing to the height at 
which party spirit then ran. 
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For full details see ‘A Report of the Extraordinary Transactions which 
took place at Philadelphia in February, 1799, in Consequence of A 
Memorial from Certain Natives of Ireland to Congress Praying a Repeal of 
the Alien Bill.’ By Wm. Duane. Philadelphia: 1799.— Mercantile 
Library, P. p. 6692. See also Wharton’s ‘State Trials’ Also ‘*The 
History John Adams’ Administration” pp 194-5. No. Fo. 9832, Mercantile 
Library, Philadelphia. 

Duane’s paper, The Aurora, did not speak of the affair until Tuesday, 
Feb. 12th, and then only in consequence of . misrepresentations it declared. 
It stated that, ‘‘as the great body of the Irish in Philadelphia were persons 
who obtain their bread by manual industry, and are widely dispersed, it 
was suggested that it would be the best way to advertise the Irish of the 
different Christian denominations of the Petition and request their attend- 
ance for a few minutes after divine service to sign the petition.”’ On the 
next day The Aurora published a copy of the Petition. It isa masterly 
document, and occupied nearly fourcolumns. The Aurora said: ‘*I: the 
Iris: are refused a resting-place in America by the Tories and conspirators, 
they can forma new empire on its frontiers. The Spanish territories will 
receive them with pleasure.’’ 

It also said: ‘‘It is a circumstance truly curious, that two gentlemen 
who, were among the first, and most active in promoting the ewancipation 
of the Catholics from a barbarious penal code, should be openly insulted and 
abused by Irish, Catholics, and sons of Irish Catholics, in Philadelphia, where 
universal toleration is established by law.”, 

The Aurora also said: ‘*The assailants having committed the assault, 
next fly for constables, and the insulted persons are brought before the 
Mayor, Some friends of good order make a riot, a large concourse of people 
assemble, and for five hours they fill the street from the house of the Mayor 
to that of the Chief Justice.” 

The “‘tomb of Rev. James Burns’’ is mentioned in the accounts of the 
affray, It is the only reference to such a priest I yet know of. There has 
not been any such tomb there within almost fifty years to my kuowledge. 
I have not met any record or mention of Rev, James Burns in the registries, 
and the oldest people about St. Mary’s never heard of such a priest. 

This reference suggests that the ‘‘tomb’’ of this priest may have been 
back of the church, where now is the cireular addition erected in 1839, to 
allow the erection of an organ loft. It must have been a table tomb—a flat 
stone supported by pillars or side stones like others yet there but neither 
tomb, or stone, or trace of the grave now remains nor for the half century I 
have been about there, 

The ‘*Rivt’’ is an evidence of the division of Catholics on political 
questions even on such a question as the Alien and Sedition Aots. 

The opponents of the ‘‘United Irishmer”’ were Federalists and so 
uphoiders of President Adams’ and his policy. 
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Memoir on the Louisiana Missions, by Father 
Philibert Francis Watrin: S, J. 





WITH MEMORANDUM ADDED IN THE PROPAGANDA. 





His Eminence tbe Cardinal of the Propaganda desires to be informed 
of the state of the Mission of Louisiana. I feel very much honored to 
gratify kis desire. I aecept the commission with pleasure and look at it as 
a means tu attract to that afflicted mission the kindness and the protection 
of his Eminence. 

Having spent thirty years in that mission, as well with the savages as 
with the French, I may say that I know it perfectly well. 

His Eminence the Cardinal asks: 

How many principal missions there are? Answer: Two; the one of 
the Capuchin Fathers, and the one of the Jesuits. One may add that one of 
the Gentlemen of the Foreign Missions which is at the oxtremity of the 
Tilinois entirely North of Louisiana. The one of the Capuchin Fathers is the 
principal one. The most important posts of the colony are dependent upon 
it, viz: at the entrance of the River of St. Louis which has given the name 
to the Louisiana, called otherwise Mississippi, is La Balise. At my arrival 
in that country 31 years ago, 1 saw still there a garrison with a company of 
soldiers, and a Church. For a long time, there have been no more mission- 
aries and almost even any inhabitants. 

At about 25 leagues further are two forts one opposite the other, to 
defend the entrance of the country. A chapel had been built there and a 
Capuchin Father was chaplain of it: soon after that post was abandoned 
Five leagues farther was New Orleans, the capital of the colony; a town 
that counted in 1764 about 4,000 inh“bitants in counting the troops and the 
slaves. There are two Capuchin Fathers there; they were kept pretty busy: 
becanse since the exile of the Jesuits, they alone were in charge of two 
hospitals, a convent of Ursuline Sisters, with the orphans supported by the 
King, of the boarders, and of the whole city. 

A few leagues above New Orleans, was formerly a cure established for 
the instruction of some inhabitants living there. The district was called 
the Chapitoulas. The post is still considerable but there are no longer any 
missionaries. Besides it is that the two last wars of 1743 and of 1756 have 
rendered very difficult the transportation of all those who wanted to go to 
that colony. 

Seven or eight leagues above the town begins the coast called ‘‘the 
Germans,”’ it is at least 7 or 8 leagues long. There is a fine church 
intrusted to Father Barnabé who takes great care of it. 
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At 40 leagues from New Orleans begins a new establishment called 
**La Pointe Coupée ;” it is 11 leagues in length ; they have built there a very 
large and a very neat church. Rev. Father Iréné is alone in charge of this 
large parish. When the Jesuits were recalled by a degree they passed by 
this post. Father Iréné welcomed them and treated them as if they had 
been his brothers. 

The Mission of the Red River is called the Natchitoches. Itis intrusted 
to the Capuchin Fathers. It is about 100 leagues long and is situated 
at about 5 leagues from that of the Spaniards, which one meets on his way 
to Mexico, and which they have called the Adaies. The place occupied by 
the French is pretty well inhabited, about as would be a small borough in 
France, There is a Capuchin Father. 

There is still another Mission belonging to the Capucines, it is near the 
fort of I.a Mobile at about 60 leagues from New Orleans. That post is the 
second of the colony; it was given up to the English by a treatise of peace. 
The Rev. Ferdinand, a Capucine, curate of the place, was ready it is said, 
to leave it, a little after the English had taken possession of it. 

The Capuchin Fathers were never in charge of any savage nation, 
except of a small village of Apalaches, ttat had been cared formerly by the 
Spanish missionaries. They were near La Mobile but have since retired 
towards the Natchitoches. 

The second principal mission was that of the Jesuits. It may be 
divided into two parts: tbe one that includes the places nearest to New 
Orleans, the other one that includes the different posts of the country of the 
Illinois at 460 leagues from New Orleans in going up the Mississippi. 

The Jesuits had a mission intrusted to their care at New Orleans itself. 
About 150 colored slaves belonged to them were a number sufficiently large 
to occupy the attention at least one of them. The Superior General in 
charge .of eleven missionaries was obliged to live in that city. From the 
beginning of the estabiishment the bishop of Quebec had committed to their 
care the convent of the Ursuline. Another Jesuit was appointed by the 
King as chaplain of the hospital of the King with which the convent was 
connected. This same chaplain was in charge of instructing the girls who 
were brought up in the convent. 


At 40 or 50 leagues from La Mobile was: the savage nation of the 
Tehactas composed of 1200 to 1500 warriors. The mission was intrusted to 
the care of the Jesuits, They were not very successful in their enterprise 
but they rendered a great service to the colony by remaining there among the 
savages. They maintained them in their alliance with the French in giving 
them to understand the advantages tha’ may derive for them from that 
alliance. If the English had settled there it would have been easy for them 
to arouse the Tehactas against us, and in one day they might have killed all 
the inhabitants of New Orleans, for that town was without any defence: 
On coming down the River for about 100 leagues one may find the village of 
the Alibamous. There was in that country a Jesuit intrusted with the 
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instruction of the savages and the French. They were all together quite a 
number; they were almost ali married soldiers, and made a pretty good 
parish, especially since Father Le Roy, now living In Mexico, had succeeded 
to engage the French to stop selling strong liquors to the Savages. The 
abuse of strong liquors among the Savages always annihilated the mission” 
aries’ work. But the French traders soon afterwards began again to sell 
strong liquors. The Savages of these countries are very much given up to 
idolatry, which prevents the christianisme to be established among them. 
I shall explain elsewhere what the obstacles are that oppose the establish- 
ment of faith among these savages. I leave now the places near the mouth 
of the Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico, and in going up the River [ reach 
the Post of the Arkansas. It is 150 leagues frum New Orleans. ‘Lhe 
journey lasts, six weeks. It can be reached by a row boat only. Formerly 
there were three villages of the said nation at that post. Now there is but 
one left. Besides there is a French village, a fort and a garrison. The 
missionaries did not succeed at all with the Arcantas on account of their 
great superstition. They succeeded but a little with the French population 
The last Jesuit in charge of that mission was obliged to leave it, for at that 
time a dining-room was used as a chapel; the poultry entered sometimes and 
ascended the altar. In one word the place was no more decent. For a long 
time the officers in command of that post thought but of lucrative trade, 
and not at all of their duty to maintain order. 

The country of the Illinois is 150 leagues farther. One finds there seven 
French villages; three of them are intrusted to the care of the Jesuits aud 
four to the Gentlemen of the foreign Missions. There was a Jesuit in each 
one of three villages. There are besides five villages of Illinois Savages 
under the different numes of Cascakias, Metchigamias, Kaskias and 
Peorarias; all these villages are scattered over a space of about 25 leagues. 
As early as the year 1680, religion had been established among the Illinois. 
The Peorarias alone have not given it up yet. It was more difficult to win 
over the Kaskias but they too gave it up as well as the Metchigamias. The 
Cascakias remained for the greatest part in the Christian religion in spite of 
the principles of seduction that have perverted the other villages. That 
perseverance may be considered as being the effect of the zeal and courage 
of a Jesuit who has devoted himself to the salvation of his neophytes and 
who died three years ago. The attachment to juggle viz: to the bad Spirit, 
is one of the causes thai prevented the savages from listening to the 
missionaries. They honored the bad Spirit in two ways: 1: in singing the 
whole night till dawn, as if they attributed to the devil the return of the 
light: 2: io invoking the bad Spirit under the figures of the skins of bears: 
otters, ravens etc. to cure the sick people. There are besides two more 
causes of incredulity among them viz: the instabili y of marriage, it is with 
some difficulty that they remain with the same wife, and the idleness that 
prevents them from assisting regularly at the religious exercises. 
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But the greatest obstacle of all is a violent passion for strong liquors. 
The French are not allowed to trade with them with brandies. The laws of 
the State as well as the laws of the Church prohibit that trade, but the very 
men who shonld stick most to such laws are the first to disob+y them. 

Near the seventh French village situated in the country of the Illinois 
is a village of Miamis. In spite of the missionaries efforts a very few people 
of that place have joined our Religion. They very easily believe our 
mysteries because they are not able to notice the appearance of opposition 
that exists between them and reason. They understand what we mean by 
the words ‘‘Great Spirit’? and ‘‘Master of Life’? but they don’t understand 
the necessity to render worship to that Sovereign Being. 

A research made 60 years ago in the State of the Illinois seems to show 
that there were at that time 10,000 inhabitants. But I do not believe that 
they are over 700 to 800 now a days. Nevertheless in that number must be 
included the nations living beyond the Illinois on the Missouri another great 
river that flows into the Mississipi. There may be seen the Missouris, the 
Cansis, the Acaoonis, the Octatas, the Osages and the Panimaha. Those 
people had no missionaries. Some Canadian travellers who frequent them 
for fur trade spoke to them about the necessity of baptism and induced them 
to baptise the children when they are very ill. In supposing that there are 
4,000 inhabitants in New Orleans, [ should be much surprised if any one 
better informed than myself about Louisiana did say that there are over 
10,000 people in the whole country about 500 leagues in length. 


In 1763, time of our banishment there were nine Jesuits at Louisiana, 
instead of 12 which number was necessary for the foundation of the mission. 
There were besides 9 or 10 Capuchin Fathers. Father Meurin, S. J., alone 
remained in Louisiana. 

I hope that his Eminence the Cardinal will be satisfied with this 
memoir. Ihope that his Eminence will be kind enough to excuse the 
defect of preparation. 

Signed. P. F. Watrin, 8. J. 
Missionary of Louisiana. 


In The Magazine of Western History of February, 1885, there is another 
translation of this MEmorR. 

The original document was found among the Archives of the Propa- 
ganda, by Rev. H. Van der Sanden, Chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis. 

Conceraing the document the Magazine says: 

**Besides giving a resumé of the later Jesuit missions in Louisiana, the 
document furnishes a succinct and precise account of ‘‘The Jesuit and 
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Capuchin War,’’ as it was called, which occasioned no little scandal in its 
day, at New Orleans. The facts connected with the disputes between the 
two religious bodies, as narrated by Father Watrin, leave an impression 
quite the opposite of that produced by Gayarré’s account of the same (ii, p’ 
70). The cause, it appears from this document, was appealed to Rome, and 
still undecided at the time of the suppression of the Jesuits in Louisiana. 
I think the memoir was prepared in Rome in 1764 or 1265. Father Watrin, 
its author, spent many yearsin missionary labor in the Illinois. Vivier 
(Let. Ed. et Cur. vii, p. 85, ed. 1781) speaks of him under the name of 
Vattrin, in 1750, as being in charge of a cure of French and negroes in that 
district. —C.”’ 

The following ‘*Note by the officials of the Propaganda”’ is the transla- 
tion from the [talian there given, made by Rev. F. J. Valiazz>, 8. J., of 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

NorTicE ON FaTHER HILAIRE, CAPUCHIN, 

Father Hilaire is a man of great vivacity, incapable to retreat once he 
is resolved todo something. The Capuchin Frs. from the beginning o! 
their establishment at Louisiana about the year 1720, as parish priest of the 
city and the vicinity which to owed to the Company of the Indies, then in 
possession of Louisiana, were in the meantime appointed by the bishop o © 
Quebec, Vicar General of the lower part of the colony; that power was left 
to them till 1750. Then Rt. Rev. de Pontbriant bishop of Quebec, dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of some of the Capuchin Fathers deprived them of the 
power of Grand Vicar and appointed to tbat place the Superior of the 
Jesuits who made vain efforts not to be intrusted with that charge. How- 
ever the Capuchin Frs. accused the Jesuits of having solicited that favor. 
They even pretended that the bishop of Quebec had no right to deprive them 
of an employ that was intrusted to them from the beginning of the establish- 
ment. The affair was laid before the counsel of New Orleans which gave a 
decision in favor of the Jesuits, several Capuchin Frs. continued to defend 
their pretended right. The bishop ordered the Superior of the Jesuits to 
interdict them if they did not recognize his power of Vicar-General. 
Among the refractaries Father Hilaire was one of the foremost. He posted 
in public a writing against the council that had condemned his brothers. 
He was then obliged to go back to France; but last year the Jesuits having 
left Louisiana he profited by the occasion to come back again. He obtained 
from Father Brestrof, Provincial of Champain, his friend, the permission to 
return to Louisiana as Superior. 
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LEGAL OPINIONS CONCERNING THE VALIDITY OF THE 
CONVEYANCE OF LANDS OF THOMAS BROOK OF 
MARYLAND, 1623, NOW PART OF LAND OF THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AT BROOKLAND, D. C. 





Thomas Brook by his last Will and Testament in writing duly executed 
devised a certain tract of land to his wife for her life and by the same will 
devised part of the same land after his said wife’s death to his eldest son 
Thomas Brook and to his heirs and the remaining part thereof after bis said 
wife’s death be divised to his second son Robert Brook and his heirs. 

The said Robert died before his said mother having in his lifetime 
conveyed away his right to tke said part devised to him by the said will, 
being at the of making such conveyance a priest of the Church of Rome but 
never was convicted of recusancy or any other crime. The person that 
purchased Robert’s remainder in fee died in the lifetime of the testator’s 
widow having first duly made his will in writing and devised the said 
remainder in fee to another. 

Qu: Whether the conveyance made by Robert and the devise made by 
his Grantee be good, so as to take effect in position immediately after the 
death of the widow who is still living ? 

I think the devise and conveyance are good and that the son will have 
good title to the part to him devised after the death of the widow. 

J. DARNALL. 
9th December, 1723. 

I look upon this case to be relating to laws in the Plantation where our 
act against Popery of 11 and 12: 10: 3: dves not extend, and upon that 
consideration I am of opinion that the cohveyance made by Robert will 
convey remainer devised to him by his father expected on his mother’s 
death to his Grantee. And the the devise by the Grantee will be good and 
take effect in possession upon the death of the widow of Thomas Brook who is 
tenant for life. But if the case was concerning lands lying in England, the 
devise by Thomas Brook to Robert being a Roman Catholic would have 
been void and consequently the grant of Robert and the devise by his grantee 
would have been void. 

Ros. RAYMOND 
Jan. 29, 1723 


| MS. Riggs Library. Georgetown College. ] 
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JAMES MADISON, SEURETARY, OF SIATE TO RIGHT REV 


JOHN CARROLL BISHUP OF BALTIMORE RELATIVE 


TO THE CHURCH IN NEW ORLEANS. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
NOVEMBER 20, 1806. 
Rieut Rev. Sir, 

I have had the honor to receive and to lay before the President your 
letter of the 17th inst,, inclosing a duplicate of the commission which places 
under your care the Roman Catholic Church at New Orleans, and requesting 
the sentiments of the Executive on certain discretionary points affecting 
the selection of the functionaries to be named by you. 

The del‘cacy towards the public authority and the laudable object 
which Jed to the inquiries you are pleased to make are appreciated by the 
President in the manner which they so justly merit. But as the case is 
entirely Ecclesiastical it is deemed most congenial with the scrupulous 
policy of the Constitution in guarding against a Political interference with 
religious affairs, to decline the explanation which you have thought might 
enable you to accommodate the better, the execution of your trust to the 
public advantage. I have the pleasure Sir, to add, that if that consideration 
had less influence the President would find a motive to the same determina- 
tion in his perfect confidence in the purity of your views, and in the 
patriotism which will guide you ia the selection of ecclesiastical individuals 
to such as combine with their professional merits, a due attachment to the 
independence, the Constitution and the prosperity of the United States. 

I inclose the document which you requested might be returned, and 
pray you to accept assurances of the perfect respect and esteem with 
which, I remain, 

YOUR MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT, 
JAMES MADISON. 


| MS. copy in Riggs Library. Georgetown College. | 
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REV. P. PLUNKET TO.REV. WHITFIELD AT LYONS, CON- 


CERNING REV, DR. MARECHAL AS SUCCESSOR 
OF BISHOP CONCANEN AT NEW YORK. 





MY EVER DEAR AND WORTHY FRIEND, 

eu etetts As to the proposal made to Mr. Maréchal by Dr. Concanen a 
few days before his demise, it does not surprise me in the least, and you may 
assure Mr. Maréchal, that the proposal was not meant as mere compliment 
to him; for Dr. Concanen in one of his letters written to me from Romea 
little before his departure for Naple, expressed himself as follows: ‘‘Would 
to God that I could get named for my coadjutor and successor, the Rev. Mr. 
Maréchal of Lyons. How happy would such a nomination make me, for he 
must be a very worthy gentleman in every line and qualified also to do honor 
to the nomination.’’ So you see that the proposal was not a mere compli- 
ment but was the result of a very sincere and ardent wish inthe Dr. And 
here I shall disclose to you what heretofore [ have kept as a secret, and you 
may impart it to your friend. So sincere and ardent have I theught the 
said wish in the Dr. that having found the means of making known to his 
Holiness his death, I thought myself bound to make known to him also his 
desire and in the very words I have lt penned down here; adding moreover 
that I had good reasons to think that such a nomination would prove highly 
agreeable to Dr. Carroll Archb, of Baltimore, to whom Dr. Maréchal was 
perfectly well known, he having been a missionary in America and there 
enjoyed the particular esteem of the said Archbishop and is actually his 
correspondent in France; and I concluded with positive assurances, that 
my information regarding Mr. Maréchal, I gave without his having the 
least knowledge of it, directly or indirectly, so I could not answer for his 
consent to the nomination particularly as his sentiments on Church prefer- 
ments were totally unknown to me. Lately I have been asked for a further 
ecclaircissement of the subject. I have given it. What will be the result of 
this my communications, I cannot say, nor can I say when it wil 


I REMAIN YOURS MOST AFFECTIONATELY, 
: A 
Leghorn, December 11, 1810. 
| MS. (copy) in Riggs Library, Georgetown, D. C. 














or 
Historical Sketch of the Mission of Goshen- 
hoppen, now Churchville, Pa. 





DRAWN FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE MISSION, AND FROM THE 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF REV. AvuGusT BALLY, 8S. J., wHo 
HAS BEEN CONNECTED THEREWITH FOR Forty YEARS, 

( Woodstock Letters V, pp 202 313.) 1876. 





The tract of land belonging to the Mission of Goshenhoppen consisted 
at first of 373 acres and 100 perches and was bought by the Rev. Jos. 
Greaton. 8. J. Cterk or Priest of Philadelphia from Thomas and Richard 
Penn, true and lawful proprietaries of the province of Pennsylvania, and 
Governors of the counties of Newcastle, Kent etc. Its price was £57, 18, 3. 
The patent of this tract, with the proprietaries seal attached, is kept at 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., a copy being preserved at the mission bear- 
ing date of August 3, A. D. 1752. A second tract of 122 acres was bought 
from Ulrick Reedler by Rev. Francis Neale, S. J., in 1747 the deed of which - 
is also at Loyola, Baltimore, and a copy thereof is kept at the mission. 
From time to time with permission of the proper authorities, portions of this 
land were sold to increase the funds necessary for the other undertakings 
throughout the province, nor was this a loss to the Goshenhoppen mission, 
but rather an advantage as the sales being in small lots generally, gave an 
opportunity to several, who could purchase only on a small scale, of acquir 
ing little freeholds in the immediate vicinity of the mission and of thus 
establishing what is now the thriving little village of Churchville. 


As far back as 1741, and even prior to that date, Father Farmer* and 
other Priests of St. Joseph’s Church of Philadelphia, made missionary visits 
to the Goshenhoppen district, then, Herford township, Philadelphia County, 
now Washington Township, Berks County. As we have seen it was not long 
after this that Father Greaton purchased the Mission property from the 
Penns. 

,In 1741, the Rev, Theodore Schneider, S. J., a German, fixed his 
residence at Goshenhoppen and with the assistance of a few Catholic 
neighbors and also the Mennonites, built the first little church. Fr. 
Schneider to reward the poor sectaries for their charitable aid, gave back to 
them their meeting house and an acre of land that had become his by 
purchase. The register of baptisms. marriages and burials, begins to date 
from the year 1741. The entries are legibly written and the volume isin a 





*Father Farmer did nos come to Philadelphia until Augusi, 1758. ED, RESEARCHES. 
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good state of preservation. It has frequently appeared as evidence, to prove 
validity of marriage in the courts of Philadelphia, Lancaster and elsewhere 
and has morethan once evoked the encormiums of the judges on the diligenee 
of the Church in recording those sacred contracts. 

As seen from these records Fr. Schneider’s mission embraced the pro- 
vinces of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York; his labors were directed 
to almost every part of this vast field, his visits were as frequent as he could 
make them, and his invariable conveyance, a horse, which was the best 
means of passing to distant points available to the missionaries of those 
days. Owing to the bigotry of the times and the open persecution that was 
often practised he found it necessary, eager missionary as he was, to travel 
under tbe guise of a physician; and hence it was that Fr. Schneider was 

“more genesallly known and received as a medical doctor than as a priest.* 
His extensive mission kept him during the less severe seasons almost con- 
stantly from home. During the winter he was unable to travel much. 
But his time at home appears to have been not less occupied than that which 
he had spent away from it. Among the many labors that he accomplished 
whilst at home, he wrote out entire, in a good legible hand two copies of the 
Roman Missal. Since we may safely say than one so occupied would not 
have done this for mere pastime, we may learn from his having labored so 
much in the copying, the scarcity of even these necessary books at a period 
so recent, One of these Missals was brought by Fr. Thomas Mulledy, then 
Provincial, to Georgetown College Library where it may now be seen. 

And in these days of ours when there isso much intemperance and ill 
argued dispulation on the question of schools, it is not without interest to 
note that this old missionary, amid the multiplicity of his occupations, 
found time and in his own apartment, room to teach a school, which was 
eagerly attended by the few children both Catholics and Protestants, 
Not very long ago when the public schools were by law established in the 
vicinity, some were found who were narrow minded and ungrateful enough 
to ignore the memories of a century, and the sterling patronage given by the 
Catholic Church during that time, to Education, when it was altogether 
neglected even by the aucestors of those who now clamor against the vital 
interest of the Church. 

But a sense of justice in the public authorities and their clear sighted 
gratitude for benefits conferred when they cost dear, caused them to remem- 
ber the old school of Fr. Schneider; they made an annual appropriation by 
which the Catholic teacher should be paid for the four winter months 
tuition out of the township treasury as the public school teachers are paid. 
After a laborious missionary life of 24 years, Fr. Schneider fe)l mortally 





*The accuracy of tis statement is doubtful. Ep. RgesEz«aRCcHES. 
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sick. He was alone; and it was only the charity of an neighbor that pro- 
cured for him the consolations of Religion that during his long apostolate 
he had brought to the death bed of so many of the early settlers of the 
Quaker State. The charitable parisbioner rode post haste to Philadelphia 
and informed Fr. Farmer of the extremity of his Brother in religion. The 
brother priest was not slow to answer the call of his brother, and on the 10th 
of July 1764, Fr. Farmer died, full of years and rich in the merits of a 
zealous missionary life having previously received all the consolation of our 
holy religion. He was buried in our littie church by Fr. Farmer, who then 
returned to St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, The inscription of Fr. Schneider’s 
tomb is as follows: °‘Hic jacet Rev. Theodorus Schneider, S. J., Missionis 
hujus Fouddator. Obit 10 Julii, 1764, aetis 62. Missionis 24, R. I. P.” 

The following in connection with this early missionary cannot be with- 
out interest, forcing upon us, as it does the reality of cur own not very 
remote relations with times and people, when and amongst whom principles 
were held and things done that we look upon, either as almost impossible or 
as worthy only of the dark ages. A certain John Kuhns, whose father lived 
here in the times of Fr, Schneider related to me on the aathority of his 
father, that Fr. Schneider was one of three priests, on whose head was set a 
reward of £50 by the Governor of the province of New York, because, for- 
sooth, he was informed that missionaries were emissaries of foreign powers 
sent to alienate the the colonists from their allegiance to the British Crown. 
The accused went themselves to the Governor disavowed any such intention, 
showed on the contrary that their presence and labors among the people. 
would be the surest means of attracting to the province the great number of 
emigrants who professed the Catholic faith, and ina word fully cleared 
themselves of the caluomnious imputation. The order was consequently 
revoked.* No mention of this occurence is made in Father Schneider’s 
writings. I give it on the authority cited. In the baptismal register is the 
following entry: Ego Joannes Baptista de Ritter, S. J., 14 Julii, 1765, 
baptizari etc. From which it appears that the second priest, who attended 
this mission Father de Ritter, came here a year about after Father 
Schneider’s death. The same extent of territory was still to be visited and 
Fr. de Ritter was in consequence seldom to be found at home, Many old 
people wno made their First Communion in his time, and who remember 
him well, tell of him that on his almost uninterrupted journeyings, he 
would never take his much needed repose in a bed ; but with his saddle for 
pillow, a littie straw and a blanket, he was satisfied with a short rest, that 
was at once a necessary refreshment after the past and a preparation for the 
coming days’ labor. Ali speak of him as an indefatigable laborer in our 
little vineyard where he died February 3d, 1787. His remains rest under 
our church. 





*No mention is made of if in any records of New York. The statement is not true. 
Ep. RgesEsRCHES. 
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On bis death bed, it is thought, he received spiritnal aid from Philadel- 
phia, though no record of his burial is made in the Register. This however 
may have been forgotten and the visit from St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia 
made to the dying pastor all the same. On his tombstone which like Fr. 
Schneider’s was erected by Rev. Paul Ernsten is read: ‘*Hic jacet Rev. 
Joa. Bap. de Ritter, S. J., Obiit 34 February, 1787. Aetatis 70, Missionis 
20. R. I. P.” 

As to Fr. Ernsten, he came to the mission as early as April, 1793. He 
must have been familiar with the circumstances attending Fr. de Ritter’s 
death after which we find no other Jesuit of the old Society stationed at 
Gosher hoppen. 

During the succeeding years and while the suppression of the Society 
lasted, our church registers attest the presence at different periods, and but 
for short intervals at a time, of two German priests, The first of these Rev. 
Peter Helbron, being sent by Rev. Dr. Carroll, Superior of the Missions in 
the United States, came in October, 1787, a few months after the death of 
Fr. de Ritter and went away in July, 1791. In August of this year suc 
ceeded Rev. Nicholas Delvaux, who also left in February, 1793. It cannot 
be drawn from any document at our disposal that these two priests or either 
of them, belonged to any religious order, In their papers they are styled 
Missionaries sent by Dr. Carroll of Maryland. 

Rev. Paul Ernsten succeeded Fr. Delvaux and for 27 years !abored in 
this mission, where finally he died. He belonged to a religious Order prob- 

, ably the Franciscan. Although the extent of the mission had at this period 
been restricted to Pennsylvania, Fr. Ernsten’s zeal found plenty of outlets 
within what is now not unreasonably seems tous a very large parish; i.e. all 
the country around our church within a radius of from 50 to 20 miles. He 
came here in 1793, and there are yet those in our parish, who remember him 
well and affectionately and speak of him as always ready for a sick vall, 
stout, hearty, zealous as he was. He improved the church much and rented 
out the land. But death put an end to his long continued tvil and called 
him to the rest he would not seek on earth. Upon his falling ill he sent to 
Philadelphia for Fr. de Barth that he might receive the last consolations of 
religion. But the Angel of Death was speedier than the Church’s minister 
and before Father de Barth’s arrival, Fr, Ernsten, was found dead in 
bed ; in his hands the Imitation of Christ, his finger marking the chapter 
that treats of our last end. He was buried in our church. A great con- 
course of all classes attending his solemn funeral. The inscription on his 
tomb resembles that on those of his predecessors: ‘*Hic jacet Rev. Paul 
Ernsten, Obit 20th Maii, 1818. Aetatis 58. Missionis27. R.I1.P.” 
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Fr. de Barth applied to the court at Reading, Pa., for powers of 
administrator of the effects of Paul Ernsten, deceased, and obtained them. 
All claims being settled a considerable sum remained, which was employed 
in improving the property by building the large barn which still stands upon 
it. This was an equitable disposition as the deceased had drawn revenues 
from the land for a long term of years. 

From 1818 till October, 1819, the mission was attended by two secular 
priests, Fr. Schoenfelder of Reading, and Fr. Bremrevitz a missionary who 
paid it some flying visits. : 

In October, 1819, Fr. Paul Kohlmann, S, J., brother of the well known 
Anthony Kohlimann, 8, J., arrived and remained till 1827. Onder bis 
auspices began to be held the regular church service in this mission, and the 
various practices of devotion that hitherto had been in use only from time 
to time were permanently established, the Angelus, the beads before late 
Mass on Sundays and holy days and the like. He was a zealous and fervent 
propagator of the Faith of which he .was the minister; but while his uuree 
mitted labors and salutary teaching gained for him the hearts of his Catho- 
lics children they did not fail to arouse against him the hostility of some of 
those who were outside the Church. These seemed to back their opposition 
on the fact that Fr. Kohlmann was candid and bold enough, without any 
indiscretions, to tell in true language of the defecticn and the deceits of 
Martin Luther among whose misled followers many of those who showed 
now their dislike could be numbered. 

Fr, Kohlmann was joined in 1822 by F. Boniface Curvin (Krawkoffski) 
S. J., a Pole as his name indicates, who had come to the United States with 
Fr. Dzierozynski. Fr. Curvin being hale and strong, and fond too of riding 
horseback, took charge of the outlying missions which even at this late date 
extended over a great part of Berks, Bucks, Montgomery, Lehigh and 
Schuylkill Counties, a circuit of 50 miles. Fr. Kohlmann took charge of 
the district immediately surrounding the mission house till 1829, when he 
was called elsewhere by his Superiors. 

The mission house of which we speak, it must be noticed, of a single 
room which, however, the two shared as brothers. The story goes that they 
pat up a sort of partition, which coald not however remedy the difficulty 
that arose from the different temperaments of the Fathers with regard to 
beat and cold, as there still remained only one wood stove to be heated 
according to the liking of both. Now good Fr. Curvin was from the land 
of the Cossack, while Fr. Kohlmann was more kindly affected to warm 
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quarters. The latter, it is said, got the better of the bargain, as he had the 
partition so constructed as to leave the stove door on his side fence, whence 
naturally he fell into the office of firemaa, and would therefore be as gener 
ous with the fuel as his taste directed. In this same room the present 
pastor of Churchville lived for sometime alone, afterwards in company with 
Fr. Varin secular priest, who had been sent by Father Thomas Mulledy to 
end his days at our mission. At this juncture, however, luxuries had grown 
apace at Goshenhoppen and each of us had his own stove to fire as best he 
could. This Fr. Varin, who died here in 1840, was a great linguist in his 
day and been professor of German to Fr. Curley in Georgetown College and 
to others of ours who may yet remember him. 

Shortly after Fr. Kohlmann’s departure, Fr. E. McOarthy, S. J., came 
to assist Fr. Curvin. He did telling work, particularly among the English 
speaking population of the home and outside missions, During his short 
Stay he was especially successfnl in his labors at Pottsville. Here, he intro- 
duced for the first time, ‘femperance societies which svon proved a power for 
reform among the coal miners, A change for the better was soon evident, 
and Fr. McCarthy so won the approbation and esteem of the citizens a 
large, that when his Superiors signified their intention of removing him, the 
Mayor himself backed by all the most influent citizens did their best by peti- 
tioning to prevent it. 

After his departure, which seems not to have been delayed by this inter 
vention, Fr. Curvin was left alonein the labors of the mission for some 
years until he was joined by Fr. Nicholas Steinbacher,S.J. The latter soon 
busily occupied himself on the surrounding stations leaving his older associ- 
ate the work at home. He remained working for months together and with 
great fruit, now at Reading and againat Lebanon. He laid the foundation 
of a new mission at Nippeno’s Valley, Lycoming County, 150 miles north of 
Goshenhoppen. Here he purchased 1100 acres of land at half a dollar per 
acre selling it afterwards by degreesto Catholic. settlers fur a dollar per acre. 
With the proceeds he built what is now the sanctuary of quite a large 
church, which with its flourishing congregation was afterwards given by 
Ours to the Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Fr, Steinbacher remained at Goshenhoppen till the death of Fr. Curvin 
and for a year after this event in company with Fr. Augustine Bally, S. J. 
It was during this year our church was finished, which at Fr. Curvin’s death 


had just been closed in. 
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' Fr, Steinbacher was called by his Superiors to other scenes of labor in 
Maryland, Philadelphia and elsewhere and finally ended his useful life at 
St. Mary’s Church, Boston, Feb. 14, 1862. He used to tell himself that 
during excursion of his, 50 miles southward of Nippeno’s Valley, he came 
one evening hungry and wet to the log cabin house of a comfort in that 
quarter. Here he found four young gentlemen who were on a sporting tour 
from Philadelphia and had been attracted to this spot by the abundance of 
trout in the neighboring waters, They seemed to be struck by rather a 
comic humor at the good father’s not very dignified appearance at the 
moment and passed several remarks concerning him among themselves now 
in French and then in Italian and Modern Greek. ‘*We will have rare 
sport with the old fellow; he is a professional temperance man though 
perhaps not a practical one. His necktie would be a ticket of admission to 
any meeting house in the State;’’ and soon after enjoying their jokes quietly 
for some time, Father Steinbacher took occasion from some faults that 
slipped them in the fureign languages they were speaking, politely to correct 
them, remarking that they seemed perfectly to understand the foreign 
modes of cooking—they were engaged in preparing their own supper—they 
did not seem to be much at home in the languages. The young men were 
of course astonished. Mutual explanations followed and Fr. Steinbacher 
used to smile as he would tell how no smail share of their conveniences fell 
to him.. They had been students at Georgetown College; afterwards 
attachés in foreign Jegations, and thus became familiar with the languages. 

Fr. Curvin’s mission continued with great success; and in 1836 he built 
the present church, at least the main portion cf it measuring 85 feet in 
length and 44 in width, which being added as it was, to the old cburch 


building put up in 1744, gives us church edifice 121 feet long which is orna- 
mented with a tower and steeple of just the same height. 

The death of Fr. Curvin occurred suddenly in Philadelphia, October 11, 
1837. It was not, however, unprovided. He had left the mission after his 
Sunday duties, in order to procure materials in Philadelphia for the church. 
The morning after his azrival there, he went to confession and afterwards 
in eompany of Fr. Ryder started to see the physician in order to consult him 
concerning a pain which he had been feeling in the region ot the heart. But 
his hour had sounded. Before they could reach the doctor’s residence he 
fell and upon oeing carried there was bled. Heavy breathing was the only 
sign of life he ever gave. A priest of St, Mary’s Church, who was passing 
on his way from a sick call, was summoned into the doctor’s house. He 
administered extreme unction and gave the last absolution when Fr. Curvin 
tranquilly passed away. 
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He was laid temporarily in a yault in St. John’s Church and 18 months 
later his remains were brought to Gushenhoppen by Frs, Ryder and Barbelin. 
Before reinterment the coffin was opened and the body and even the vest- 
ments were found in a state of good preservation. The writer of this 
remembers it; the finger nails had grown somewhat and some mildew had 
gathered on the robes. Otherwise every thing was as it had been on the day 
of the funeral. A yearlater Fr. Dzierozynski who wasthen Provincial was 
asked if the coffin might be again opened for examination, as there were not 
wanting those who held the holiness of the deceased in great estimation 
and looked for a confirmation of it; but the good Provincial, a very holy 
man himself, answered that the dead should be left to their rest; perhaps 
later on the Lord would dispose that this curiosity should be gratified. 

Among the pious memories of Fr. Curvin, it is recollected regarding 
him that rising ali the year round at 4 o’clock from that time till 5, when 
he always said mass, he could be found kneeling, absorbed in prayer, on the 
altar steps in front of the tabernacle. 

Fr. McSherry, Provincial of Maryland, sent Fr. Augustin Bally, S. J., 
to Goshenhoppen immediately after the death of Father Curvin. Fr. Bally 
ever since that date, has been attending the missions, which by the building 
of new churches and the arrival of other priests have been diminished in 
extent of territory from an area over 50 miles to one of about 20 square 
miles, our present parish. 

During Fr. Bally’s long career he bas had many colaborers at various 
times. They were Frs. Steinbacher, S. J., Varin, who had been chaplain 
to the King of Bavaria, Dietz, 8. J., Polk, 8. J., Villiger, 8, J., Puffer, 8. J., 
Schlenter, 8. J., and the present assistant Fr. Mourer, S. J. 

The present condition of this historic old parish shows no signs of 
decay; its age seems rather to have gathered within it all of good that 
during its loug life has been added from time to time in other parishes as 
they spring up: a good parochial school, the confraternities of the Holy 
Rosary, Bona Mors, the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. There is also a large Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary to which 
ls attached a very useful Beneficial Sodality. The church is handsomely 
frescoed, contains three altars, zv0 pews and a fine organ. A very efficient 
choir adds solemnity and much dev:tion tothe regular services that are 
held and more than 100 communicant edify the congregation every Sunday 
and holy day. 

May this little remote family of God’s children, that in this land, where 
every thing is new, seems to have more of a Catholic tradition in the soil 
than most of its fellow parishes, go on increasing in good works fer God’s 
Glory and in the future as in the past God’s blessing will rest upon it. 
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Col, John Fitzgerald to General Washineton 
ON THE OONWAY OABAL AGAINST WASHINGTON. 


This le ter was on April 27th, 1900, 
sold at Davis & Harve+’s, Philadelphia. 


ALEXANDRIA, Marca 17TH, 1778. 
**SIR: 

**Il am honoured with your kind favour of the 28th ult,, which I received 
by last Sunday’s Post. It gives me the most pleasing satisfaction to find 
that those who were endeavoring to injure you in the Public esteem, are 
becoming sensible of their own insignificance. I earnestly hope they may 
feel the contempt and scorn of all good men in proportion to the Iniquitous 
scheme which they expected to accomplish. 


‘*Whatever expectations some Individuals in Congress might have 
formed from joining with this Junto, I am persuaded that a very great 
majority even of the present members are warmly attach’d to you, and, not- 
withstanding their inconsistent conduct respecting Gen’] Conway, would 
firmly oppose any measures which might tend to give you the smallest 
offence. Mr. C—Il, with whom I stay’d a day on my way here, was very 
uneasy at a report having prevail’d that a Combination was form’d in 
Congress against you, and gave me the strongest assurances that he never 
heard a Member of this tlouse utter a word which could be contrued into 
the least disrespect for you, except once, and then the Gentleman was so ~ 
warmly replied to from different quarters, that he has since been Silent upon 
that Head. I thought it too delicate a peint to ask who this was, but have 
some reason to believe it was your friend from this State, whose good inten- 
tions you have for some time suspected. Gen’l Greene has suffered much 
in the Opinion of peuple, in these parts, I suppose from the misrepresentations 
of Gen’ls M. and C--y. I have taken every opp’y of doing Justice to the 
character of that Gentleman, which I have been the more desirous of doing 
as I am satisfied with their Malignity has proceeded from the Light in which 
he was held by you and the confidence you placed in him. 
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‘*T understand that the sport of Gaming begins tw be prevailing in this 


and adjacent States, I suppose the officers conclude that the orders of last 
year are not binding this, Your Excellency will judge whether new orders 
are necessary to prevent it. I begin to be apprehensive that the Draft of 
this State will not be Equal to the numbers intended as it appears to me that 
proper officers are not appointed to collect them and in some Instances men 
are—[torn| after being drafted without giving a—|torn] in their place, and 
this I think the greatest absurdity, as any person whose health or situation 
is such as to warrant an excuse should not have stood the Draft. 

**Your friends receive your compliments with the highest sense of 
Gratitude 

‘*With the most sincere esteem and respect I have the honour to be 

Dear Sir, Your Most Obedient Servant, 
“JOHN FITZGERALD.” 

Endorsed in Washington’s hand. 

** Col. Fitzgerald 

**17th March 1778.” 

Under this in a recent hand is written: 

‘*Was among Gen. Washington’s aids de camp of °76. He was a warm 
heart, brave and honest Irishman, a merchant of Alexandria before the 
War. J. A.” 

** Mr, C—11”’ is, evidently Charles Carroll of Carrollton who had been 
at Valley Forge as one of a committee of Congress. 

**Gen’ls M. and C—y”’ refers to Mifflin and Conway. 

General Washington was at this time at Valley Forge. 

Ten years later—St. Patrick's Day, 1788— Washington dined at Col. 
Fitzgerald’s, as Washington’s Diary records. On August 15th, Col. 
Fitzgerald dined with Washington at Mount Vernon and also on January 
25th, 1789. 

His letter of Feb. 28th, 1778, to Col. Fitzgerald was published in THE 
RESEARCHES for Octuber, 1896, p. 168. 

Colonel Fitzgerald was the first to apprise Washington of the plot that 
had been formed to have him superseded in the chief command of the army 
by General Gates, The Colonel had learned of this plot while away from 
Washington’s side on orders, and he lost no time in informing his superior 
of what was going on. There is extant a letter addressed by the colonel 
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to the commander-in-chief, from York Town, [Pa.,] dated Feb. 16 1778, 
wherein its writer informs General Washington that he had learned of the 
letter which General Conway had sent to General Gates, together with its 
contents, had endeavored to secure it for transmission to him, but had only 
succeeded in getting an extract therefrom, which he enclosed. The 
diligence which Colonel Fitzgerald displayed in this matter, as well as his 
solicitude for his superior, endeared him more than ever to that General 
and enchanced the latter’s opinon of his aide-de camp. 

The devotion of Fitzgerald tv the American commander was of the 
most loyal and affectionate character. The battle of Princeton afforded a 
striking proof of this fact. At that battle, it will be remembered, after the 
American general, Mercer, had fallen, badly wounded, his troops, 
exhausted by long marches, and privations, gave way before the impetu- 
ous charges of the British, under Colonel Mawhood, when Washington 
suddenly appeared on the scene, and in his efforts to rally the retreating 
patriots and turn the tide of battle, reigned up his charger with its head to 
the advancing foe, and asked the fugitives if they would abandon him. 
His words had their effect. The American soldiers turned, but for a while 
Washington, seated on his horse, was between the opponents and exposed to 
the fire of both parties. While thus situated, Colonel Fitzgerald, who, a 
short time before, had been sent with a message to the rear by the General, 
returned to the front, and then, to use hisown words: ‘*On my return I 
perceived the general immediately between our line and that of the enemy, 
both lines leveling for the decisive fire that was to decide the future of the 
day. Instantly there was a roar of musketry, followed by ashout. It was 
the shout of victory. On raising my eyes, I discovered the enemy broken 
and flying, while dimly, amid the glimpses of the stnoke; was seen Wash- 
ington alive and unharmed, waving his hat, and cheering his comrades to 
the pursuit. I dashed the rowels into my charger’s flanks, and flew to his 
side, exclaiming, ‘Thank God! Your Excellency is safe.’ 1 wept likea 
child for joy.” Washington Irving, in his account of this incident, adds 
that to his aide-de-camp’s words the American commander replied: 
** Away, my dear Colonel, and bring up the troops! The day is our own!”’ 
showing that he fully appreciated the affection of Colonel Fitzgerald, and 
regarded his friend with corresponding esteem.—Cathelic Review. 
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Col. John Fitzgerald a Witness Against 
Generel Benedict Arnold. 


a 


When tbe Board of War of Pennsylvania had Gen. Arnold Court- 
Martialed, President Joseph Reed wrote to Washington, Apr. 24th, 1779, 
that fixirg May lst as time of trial was too short to give notices to 
Witnesses. 

**Col. Fitzgerald who is also a material Witness, we suppose is in 
Virginia.” —| Pa. Archives, Vol. VII, p. 328. | 

Col. Fitzgerald, however, was present on May 6th, as the annexed 
notification by Timothy Matlack, Secretary of the Council, to Gen. Arnold 
attests : 

Sir, 

His Excellency, the President, & the Hn’ble Council, order me to inform 
you that Colonel ohn Fitzgerald, late Aid du Camp to His Excellency, 
General Washington, has been requested to give a deposition ef his know- 
ledge respecting instructions given by you to Major David S. Franks, one of 
your aids, to purchase in the City of Philadelphia, European and East India 
goods, to any amount, for the payment whereof you would furnish him with 
money, and directing him not to communicate the same even to his most 
intimate friends. Coll. Fitzgerald will for this purpose attend at the House 
of Plunket Fleeson, Esqr, to morrow morning at ten o’clock. Thiis notice 
is given to afford you an opportunity to attend his examination, if you think 
proper, either by yourself or your attorney. 

Coll. Fitzgerald having desired his compliments may be presented 
to Genl. Arnold, with ap intimation of the nature of the testimony 
he is about to give, induces me to mention generaily the nature of his 
evidence. 

I am, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 
T. M., See’y. 


Philada., May 5, 1779. 

To Mason Gen. ARNOLD. 

1 Pa, Archives, Vol. VII, p. 370.] 

At the trial for use of public money and wagons to his personal benefit 
Arnold was found guilty and sentenced to be reprimanded by Washington. 
It is thought that this rankled in his heart and led to his solicitation for 
j,ommand at West Point so he might betray it into hands of the enemy. 
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THOMAS BURKE MEMBER OF THE OONTINENTAL OONGRESS FROM 
NORTH OAROLINA, AND A OATHOLIO, TO GENERAL 
WASHINGTON ABOUT THE RE-ENLISTING OF THE 
TROOPS OF THAT sTATE, 1779. 


Letter sold at Davis and Harvey’s 
April 27th, 1900. 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 22D, 1779. 


When I had the pleasure of seeing you in this City I had a little conver- 
sation with you on the subject of reenlisting such of the North Carolina 
Troops and levies whose term of service might be nearly expired. 

-My Colleague and myself wrote to the Stateon the same subject and the 
Assembly thereon resolved that three bundred dollars per man should be 
given to each soldier who should enlist for one year or more in the North 
Carolina Continental Service. 

The delegates are authorized to act accordingly, and we are unwilling 
to take any measures without previously consulting you, lest we should 
contravene some general orders by you given under the late regulations for 
recruiting the army. We are inclined to give the State bounty, in addition 
to the Continental, to all who shall enlist during the war. We deem Soldiers 
obtained on such terms better worth the aggregated bounty than soldiers 
enlisted for one year are worth State bounty. And indeed, Sir, we are 
disposed to do everything in favor of the Soldiers, deeming them the most 
useful, the most suffering, and important order of our fellow citizens. 

My colleagues concur with me in requesting your advice on this subject 
&8 soon as possible and in assuring you we shall cooperate with you with the 
greatest cheerfulness. 

I beg leave, Sir, to offer you my best wishes and to present my most 
respectful compliments to your Lady. 

I have the honor to be with respect and esteem 
Your most obedient servant, 
THOMAS BURKE. 
His EXCELLENCY 
GEN. WASHINGTON. 





[Thomas Burke was a Catholic. Governor of North Carolina, after 
service in the Continental Congress, He was one eyed and author of the 
bibulous expression: ‘‘It is a long time between drinks,” which greeting 
he extended, after his escape from his English captors, te his cousin Judge 
Aedanus Burke, Chief Justice of South Carolina, (also a Catholic). 

Thomas Burke, is utterly unknown in Catholic American history. An 
extended memoir, which I have prepared, will appear in THE REcORDs of 
The American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, this year. ] 
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OOMMODORE JOHN BARRY DECLARES ‘‘THIS CHE BEST OOUNTRY 





TO LIVE IN UNDER THE SUN.” 


Sold at Davis and Harvey’s, 
April 27th, 1900. 


STRAWBERRY HILL, DEc. 6TH, 1792. 


Since my last by way of Barbadoes no opportunity has offered untill the 
present one via North Carolina. Such is the difficulty we Jay under here in 
respect to your Island, after returning you my thanks for all favour3 I must 
beg leave to inform you of your cousin John Barry. I got him seeond mate 
of an India man out of this place. She is since arrived and left him in 
Bengal, from what I can learn from the Captain and the other officers, he is 
too fond of drink and little or no stability, he married here a few days 
before he sailed and has at this time a wife and young child with nothing 
to support them but the hard work of the mother who I understand goes out 
pursing. 

I suppose you are determined to spend the remainder of your days in 
Ireland; but if you are not fixed in that, I think this the best country for a 
man to live in under the sun. There is every thing that the heart can wish 
for here. 

Should you incline to come here and settle I would recommend it to you 
to make a small trip to view the country and see how you likeit. I have 
ventured to send yuu a half barrell of prime pieces of beef which I hope you 
wil) except (sic) 1t would have been much better when you receive it bad it 
gone immediately from this to you. 

Mrs. Barry joins me in her respects to Mrs. Barry, you and family and 
believe me to be your 

Esteemed friend and very obedient servant, 
JOHN BARRY. 

P. 8S. Mrs. B. begs me to make an apology for her not being able to 
send something by this opertunity. 

Mr. Davip Barry. 
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OAPT. THOS. TINGEY OF THE CONTINENTAL NAVY DURING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND DISTINGUISHED IN THE WAR WITH 
FRANOE. FORWARDS INSTRUOTIONS OF THE SEORETARY OF 
THE NAVY TO OOMMODORE JOHN BARRY. 


WaSsuIbGTON, May 25TH, 1801. 
Sir, 

[have the honor to enclose to you acop; of the Instructions I have 
received from’ the Secretary of the Navy and beg the favor of you to issue 
the necessary orders on board your ship as may enable me to have facilities 
to execute his intention. 

I have the honor to be, my dear Sir, Your Obt Servant, 
THOMAS TINGEY. 
JOHN Barry, EsqQ., Commodore of the Navy, 
Frigate UNITED STATEs. 


Letter sold April 27th, 1900, by Davis and Harvey, Philada. 


GENERAL STEPHEN MOYLAN TO GOVERNOK MIFFLIN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA THANKING FOR APPOINTMENT AS GENERAL. 


I thank you, my Dear Sir, for the honour conferred on me by appointing 
me Major General of the Division composed of Chester and Delaware 
Counties. [I accept it with more pleasure asit isafurther mark of your 
friendly attention to me, 

1 have the honour to be with perfect esteem and respect, 
Your hbl obdt Servt, 
To Gov. MIFFLIN, STEPHEN MOYLAN, 
West Chester, May 25th, 1798. 
Letter sold April 27th, 1900, by Devis and Harvey. Phi'ada. 


UAPTAIN SAMUEL NIOHOLSON'’s LETISR OF OONGRATULATION 
TO OOMMODORE JOHN BARRY ON HIS APPOINTMENT BY 
WASHINGTON “TO THE OMMMAND OF OUR NAVY.” 


BosTON, JUNE 14TH, 1794. 


Give me leave to congratulate you on your Honourable appointment 
to the Command of our Navy. I make no doubt but it is to your satisfac- 
tion and to all who wish well to this country. Ican assure you there is 
none in this quarter that is not well pleased with the President’s appoint- 
ment {a few only excepted who wished themseives or friends in it.] Pray 
inform me by a line when and where our Ships are to be built and who are 
to build them, what isto be our uniform, and who are likely to be our 
officers. Any information you shall give me [ shall be very thankful for. 

Pray my dear friend tell me if you think I can possibly get my two sons 
in as Midshipmen—they are twelve and eleven years old and very stout 
grown lads. 

Iowemythanksto my triendsandam much pleased with my appointment. 

Mrs, Nicholson joins in compliments to Mrs. Barry and believe me, 

Your Very Humble Servant, 
To SAM. NICHOLSON. 
ComMopoRE BARRY. 


Letter sold Ap:il 27th, 1900, by Davis and Harvey, Philada. 
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“A Message to Garcia’’ a Spanish 


Mulatto Brought to Philadelphia 


as a Slave in 1703. 


At the Governor’s Council held at Philadia. 20th, 9 br 1703, The 
Pennsylvania Colonial Reeords, Vol. II, p. 113, records; 

‘* A certain mulatto having been taken a prisoner in a Spanish vessel, 
by an Engl. Privateer and carried into Barbadoes, was brought to this Port 
by one Husk, Master of a sloop from Jamca, in ye quality of a slave; and 
ye said mulatto Protesting that he was born free, of free parents, had ever 
lived so and could not now be made a slave by his capture, but a prisoner of 
war, therefore made his application to this Board for relief. But his 
application and Evidence not being sufficiently plain, ’tis Ordered that next 
2d day ye 22d Instant he give it in writing to wch day ye Board adjourns. 
| Minutes of the Provincial Council. ] 

At a Council held at Philadelphia, 22d 1st mo. 1703-4. |p. 124.]} 

** Antonia Garcia, ye mulatto, who appeared before this Beard ye 20th 
9 br last, presenting himself again, humbly requested that the Governor and 
Council would be pleased to suffer him to depart, or that they could dispose 
of him as a Prisoner of Warr, seeing that ever since his appearance here, 
now three months agoe, there had no proof been made of his being a Slave 
and he had produced an affidavit by one Emanuel de la Costa, with many 
other arguments for his being a freeman and a Christian. 

‘**And Doctor Charles Sober appearing in behalf of one Alexander 
fforester of Barbadoes who claims tbe said mulatto for his slave, but being 
able to offer nothing tothe Board, as a cause for his detainer, more than 
his employers order to take care of and sell him ’tis ordered that the said 
mulatto be dismissed from all further attendance on this Board.”’ 
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DID WASHINGTON DIE A CATHOLIC? 


In tha I. C. B. U. JourRNAL, March Ldth, 1884, the editor RESEARCHES 
offered for consideration the question. Was Washington a Catholic? 
saying: 

** Here are favorable points: 1. He merited it by his virtues. 2, He 
had a picture of the Blessed Virgin. 3. He was acquainted with Catholics, 
had visited Catholic churches and contributed to erection. 4. Juba, his 
servant declared that Washington ‘‘befo’ he eat, do dis way (making the 
sign of the cross) I danno what it means but he always do it.’ 5. Rev. 
Francis Neale was called from Piscataway across the Potomac and stayed 
with General Washington four hours before he died. 

These are suggestive points. We give them merely to excite inquiry to 
destroy or confirm the tradition that the Father of His Country died a 
Catholic. ”’ 

In the next issue of the JourRNAL (April 1st, 1884,) appeared the 
following: 

Benson J. Lossing, the eminent American Historian, writes us relative 
to the suggestion in last JOURNAL as to the possibility of Washington 
having died a Catholic: , 





THE RipGe, Dover Prains, N. Y., 
é Marca 21st, 1884. 
DEAR Sir:—1. Washington was a communicant of the Protestant 
Episcopal Ohurch, and had pews in the church edifices at Pohick and at 
Alexandria. 
2. He was a liberal minded Christian, and regarded all faithful men as 
the one body, ‘*or Church of Christ on earth,’’ irrespective of creeds. 
8. There was no clergymen of any kind at Mount Vernon during Wash- 
ington’s last illness, or at his death. 
Washington had a catholic spirit which embraced in its goodness all his 
fellowmen; but he was not a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Yours truly, 
Benson J. Lossina. 
“The I. C. B. U. JOURNAL raises the question, ‘WAs WASHINGTON A 
CaTnouic?’ It inclines to think he was, and supplies five arguments, of 
which the second, fourth and fifth are undoubtedly strong.’’—Catholic 
Review. 


James Washington, brother of Gen. Washington’s great grand-father 
John, went to Holland in 1650, the year his brother came to America, He 
settled in Rotterdam. His descendants in Holland are all Catholics, and 
are named ‘Washington. |See Magazine of American History, 1879. | 

The Catholic, Pittsburgh, said: ‘*The arguments in support of an 
affirmative answer are strong and telling; specially so, are the second, fourth 
and fifth.”’ 
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The Catholic, Citizen after reciting the points said. ‘Ail might be 
granted and yet what do they prove? Simply that Washington was favor- 
ably inclined towards Catholics and devoid of bigotry. But in the light of 
other facts; his connection with the Freemasons, his membership in a Pro- 
testant Church, &c., there can be no question that he was not a Catholic.”’ 

.The Church Progress said of the Father Neale point: ‘‘If that is satis- 
factorily proved then we can safely conclude he had no other business with 
the dying hero except to give him the consolation which the Catholic Church 
affords at that terrible hour.” 

In the JouRNAL May Ist, 1884, appeared the following from the Ave 
Maria. After repeating our claim added, ‘tsome of the reasons are cer- 
tainly strong’? said : 

** We should be glad to see the last statement verified. We remember 
to have heard from a venerable member of the Society of Jesus that there 
was a tradition among the early Jesuits of Maryland that Washington was 
received into the Church before his death. Lossing may be m'staken. A 
- priest may have been at Mouat Vernon shortly before Washington’s death. 

“THE I. C. B. U. JouRNAL is to be commended for the important 
services it has rendered to the cause of American Catholic History.” 

In the JouRNAL April 15th, 1884, I wrote. 

The Catholic Visitor, of Richmond, Va., in commenting upon the his- 
torical Inquiry by the JouRNAL as to Washington baving died a Vatholic, 
views the question in its religious aspect entirely and not historically. 
Religiousiy considered, ‘‘not an iota of glory”? is added to the Catholic 
Church by Washington becoming a Catholic. If he did, he but returned to 
the faith of his fathers and of bis relatives in Holland, and no “‘giory”’ is to 
be given to him for accepting the faith from tbe Church established by 
Christ. 

But, historically, the inquiry is important, and it is that sense we offer 
it. Even thus the Visttor would not have his Catholicity proven, as that 
would damage Washington’s reputation. Besides, ‘‘it would not have been 
left to our days to discover it,’? and the Visitor might have added, and to 
such an ** obscure”? paper as the JOURNAL to make it known. Though not 
an adept at considering questions religiously as is our brother of the Visitor, 
let us take its views in that light. 

Washington's reputation would be damaged by its being proved that he 
died a Catholic, and that, if true, would have been made known long ago, 
How the designs of God must agree with those of the worldly minded who 
would reason thus! 

Washington’s reputation is secured. Mankind honor him. The blem- 
ishes of his character are forgotten, and only his virtues and his servicés are 
remembered. His name and fame are now secured in the world, and no 
lessening of their brilliancy is possible, Time will but make his name more 
honored aud posterity more jealous of his memory. May this not be accord- 
ing to God’s design. After Washington's character, virtues and services 
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have been tested for a century or more, may not God’s design now be to 
have it shown that he accepted the true faith and died within the body of 
the one true Church. What Catholic shall say that Washington was not, 
during his life-time, of the soul uf the Church, and what Catholic but will 
not believe that God in his mercy and for, yes, even to the honor of the old 
Church, may have bestowed His grace and brought him into the body of the 
Church, 

The question, then, is simply one of fact. 1t may be difficult to prove. 
If true, is it not reasonable to assume that the fact of Washington having 
sent for Rev. Francis Neale, who remained with him four hours, would 
have been suppressed by all who surrounded him and, just for the object the 
Visitor fear3 would now operate—that his memory would be tarnished were 
the fact made known. Buatif it were true, would not the truth live in 
memories of some who knew it, and will the Truth not shine at last? 
Undoubtedly so. Protestants would suppress the fact of Washington’s 
Catholicity. They have done so in other cases of distinguished men as we 
know and, in one case, intend to prove. Catholics, it is surprising to many 
no doubt, for us to say, would nut be eager to make public their knowledge 
of Washington having become a Catholic on his death-bead. Those who can 
confirm or destroy statements we have made are not doing so now, even on 
our personal request. Those who have known and kept in memory and 
transmitted to those now living the knowledge of the fact of Washington 
having become a Catholic are now dead. 

We, who have first publically presented the auestion, are restricted and 
not permitted to detail the source of our knowledge. The points we pre- 
sented are declared to be strong ones. The one of greatest strength is our 
fifth—that Rev. Francis Neale was called from Piscataway, across the 
Potomac, and stayed with General Washington four hours before he died, 
There is the name of the priest, and the place, and the declaration that he 
remained with Washington four hours. Not only is that the ‘strongest 
point, but it the very point we have the straighest evidence for. If Catho- 
lics cannot confirm it, let Protestants destroy it. We only wish the Truth 


to appear. 

The Visitor *‘leaves the researches’ for us to do. 

Now, we have chosen one field of Catholic historical research, and we 
are not going to be tempted past our limits— Philadelphia. Had Washington 
died in Philadelphia, our special attention would be given to the inquiry as 
to his Catholicity. What he did for the Church here, when he went to the 
Catholic Church here, and the fact of his baving « picture of the Immaculate 
Conception over his bed while living here as President, hasor will be withia 
the line of our work. 
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As Father Lambing, of Pittsburgy, took special interest in the state- 
ment first publically made by the JourRNAL relative to the picture of the 
Immaculate Conception, and secured the direct proof of the fact, we hoped 
he would take up this question of Wasbington’s Catholicity. But how 
more appropriate, after all, would it be for Hon. A. M. Keily, the Catholic 
‘Virginian and the Historian of the Church in the Capital of the State, to 
prove that the Great Virginian completed his human perfections by accept- 
ing the Catholic Church—the Church of Christ. 

God’s designs are mysterious. The Revolutionary War was anti-Catho- 
lic in its early stages. It closed with the emancipation of the Catholics of 
Awmerica from the vicious laws in force against them. Anti-Catholic in the 
beginning, a Catholic country alone secured America’s Independence, and 
when all other hope had failed—when the Colonies, to use Washington’s 
own words, ‘*were at the end of their tether, and now or never must aid 
come from France!” 

What more fitting, humanly speaking, that the Great Leader, whom an 
enslaved people loved, should complete the grand work of the Church’s vin- 
dication in America by turning to her when the world’s honors weighed but 
little! May not God’s design also have worked so that Washington’s memory 
would not have been darkened by the shadow of his having accepted the 
Catholic Church until time had past for his character to have been con- 
sidered, his acts judged and for posterity to join in his praise. Now may be 
God’s time to make known His mercy to the Father of his Country and we 
may be the humble means of presenting the fact to the attention of 
Americans. ”’ 

Adam a paper published in 1883, in Memphis, by Rev. Wm. A. Walsh, 
now of Jackson, Tenn., had this to say. 

It has often been the subject of regretful remark among the good people 
who appreciated the pure and exalted character of Washington, that he 
seemed to make no mention of religion in his last moments, and make no 
preparation for the step into the awful eternity beyond this life. In this 
connection, the writer recently came across a curious legend current among 
the colored people living for the past few generations along the Maryland 
and Virginia shores of the Potomac adjoining Mount Vernon. They had 
a wonderful store of tr-dition concerning Washington and his life, which 
has been handed down from father to son, with that fidelity characteristic 
of unlettered people and among them the conviction is strong that George 
Washington on his deathbed, was baptized a Catholic. 
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*Massa George,’ they say, ‘was a good man but he done goue back on us 
when he died,’ and the story they tell is as follows: 

‘“[The night before Washington died, during a fierce storm, his colored 
body servant came riding down to the bank of the Potomac, and after being 
ferried across, said he had come in search of a Catholic priest. After some 
delay one of the old Jesuit Fathers from the mission on the Maryland side 
was found, taken over the river to Mount Vernon, where he went at once 
to Mr. Washington’s room and remained there with him three hours. When 
he left he seemed much gratified, and said to those about him that there 
need be no more apprehension for Mr. Washington, as the future of his soul 
was secure. He was then taken back tothe Maryland shore, and old darkeys 
tell with unvarying detail that their fathers believed Washington died a 


Catholic.” 

“This part of the peninsula is looked after by thé Jesuits of the old 
Mission of St. Mary’s County, Maryland and among the Washington Jesuits 
tradition agrees with what is told by the colored relators. In addition the 
Jesuit record says that on the day after the visit to Mount Vernon the old 
Jesuit went to the Superior of the mission and relating the fact of his journey: 
handed the Superior a sealed packet, saying I am not permitted to detail 
what transpired between Mr. Washington and myself in bis room at Mount 
Vernon, but I have written it out carefully here, and, after we both have 
passed 2way, and occasion requires, tbis can be opened and its contents 
made public. 

‘The Superior took the paper and placed it among the records of the 
mission, where it remained until shortiy after the death of the old Jesuit, 
when it was boxed up, still unopened, with a lot of other papers, and sent 
to headquarters of the Order in Rome, where it is still supposed to be 
awaiting the fortunate chance that will disclose it tothe hand of some 
appreciative investigator woo may throw some light on this very curious 
historical question.’’ 

Now comes a revival of the question by Rev. John Scully, S. J., of Old 
St. Joseph's, Philadelphie, whe in a discourse on Sunday May 13th, 1900, i 
quoted as saying: 

**Miss Oliva Floyd, whose mother was a Semmes, was a Confederate 
spy during the War of the Rebellion. She is nowacripple of perhaps 
seventy years. She remembers often hearing ber mother, who lived to be 
eighty six years old, and who died about tbirty years ago, speak of the large 
boat rowed by six or eight men which came from Mt. Vernon to St. 
Thomas’ Manor the night before George Washington died. They borea 
message to Father Leonard Neale, then Superior of the residence at St. 
Thomas, from Washington, between whom and the priest there had long 
existed an intimate friendship. 
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“The rowers found Father Neale walking up and down the beach, 
reciting the divine office. He immediately went up to the rectory, whence 
he returned in a few minutes, probably having provided himself with the 
priestly stole, the ritual and some blessed water. He accompanied the 
boatmen and was detained at Mt. Vernon the greater part of the next day. 
It was said by all in the neighborhood that General Washington had sent 
for his old friend, Father Neale, to receive conditional baptism, make his 
confession and be received into the Catholic Church. 

** Miss Floyd’s mother certainly had means of knowing the truth, if this 
were so, as Dr. Crown, (?) Washington’s physician, was an intimate friend of 
the Floyds and the Semmes and had a room which was always kept ready 
for him in the Floyd mansion, which is only fourteen or fifteen miles from 
Mt. Vernon, where he slept on his return from and on his way to Mount 
Vernon. 

**The tradition is current among the negroes as well as the whites, in 
that neighborhood. Certainly Miss Floyd’s account is very circumstantial. 
It is difficult to see how her mother could, under the circumstances, have 
been deceived, and the tradition is streagthened by the fact that even now 
over the bed at Mt. Vernon, on which the ‘Father of His Country’ died: 
hangs, as 1t did during his life, a picture of tte Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

**Moreover, [ myself remember to have seen in some popular life of 
Washington (I cannot say which) the report of a conversation between 
Washington and a friend, who, seeing the picture of the Blessed Virgin over 
Washington’s bed, said: ‘Why, General, you are not a Catholic, are you ?’ 

***No,’ said the General, ‘I am not; but I respect and love the mother 
of Him whom I believe to be Almighty God. I could esteem or love no 
man who did not respect my mother.’ 

‘Whatever may be thought of this tradition, which will soon be 
thrcughly investigated, the very thought that one whom we all so love 
should have died as devoted a lover of our Mother Mary as he was a patriot 
must be a great consolation to every Catholic heart.”’ 

THE RESEARCHEs presents the above relation not as historically well 
founded but as suggestive and preservative of the tradition which from 
several sources is known and shown to yet exist throughout the region 
contiguous to Mount Vernon. Were the tradition well founded it is also 
among the possibilities that all relating to the alleged visit of Father Neale— 
who died in 1837—was suppressed by those in immediate connection with 
Washingten, His Secretary, Tobias ].ear, made record of all that related 
to Washington’s sickness, death and interment and if the original record 
contained any menticn or hint of the visit of the Jesuit it was suppressed in 
the publication. Other attendants make no record of the presence of the 
priest. 
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THE RESEARCHES thinks the alleged visit of Father Neale improbable. 
Nothing in Washington’s life gives a basis for a belief in its probability. 
Though nominally an Episcupalian, Washington, while President, never 
was a communicant at Christ Church, Philadelphia, where he attended with 
Mrs. Washington. 

None of his writings are markedly religious beyond a strong ‘* reliance 
on Divine Providence.’? That is especially marked in all his letters during 
the Revolutionary period. If ever a man was conscious of a Divine power 
ruling and directing the affairs of mankind Washington, may, of all our 
American Heroes and Statesmen, be given the first rank for so believing 
and declaring. He seemed tu ever feel the presence of God. 

I do not believe he became a Catholic. There is nothing substantial to 
found a belief on. But whence comes the tradition that Father Neale 


visited t:itu in his death sickness? If not to Washington to whom does it 
apply, or is it wholly groundless founded on the hope or desire that the fact 
might be. Tradition the editor REsEARCHEs gives little reliance to. It is 
suggestive and leads to investigation or examination but too often the 
alleged fact is found to apply to some other person or occasion. Events that 
transpire before our eyes how seldom we can get a correct version of 


afterwards. 

If Father Neale left a paper relating his visit, why withold that from 
the public—if it existed—and yet rely upon the tradition for the repetition 
of the fact. The Jesuit archives in Europe and America have of recent 
years been thoroughly gone over and are yet under examination by Father 
Thomas Hughes (lately returned to Rome) with view of publication or 
preservation of history of the Jesuits inthis Country. If Jesuits are now 
relating the tradition it would seem that nothing has been discovered of the 
alleged account by Father Neale or any other records to support the 
tradition. 

Considering the matter, outside of the possibility of the ever powerful 
grace of God coming to Washington in his last hours as it has to countless 
thousands of whom the world never knew of as converts to Catholicity I 
know of nothing in Washington’s life that would cover the probabilityof his 
desiring the presence of a Priest or that he became a Catholic on his death- 
bed. There is also a tradition in that locality as to how Washington came to 
get his death illness but it is not creditable to his character anc likewise, in 
my opinion, wholly at variance with it. 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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STORY OF THE PURCHASE OF THE GROUND ON WHICH 
1HE CATHEDRAL OF PHILADELPHIA iS ERECTED-—OF 
THE BEGINNING OF ST. JOHN’S CHURUH AND OF 
THE PURCHASE OF THE CATHZLDRAL CEMETERY 
GROUND. 





REOOLLEOTIONS OF AN INTERVIEW WITH M. A. FRENAYE, ESQ, 








On Friday evening, December 13, 1867, I called tosee Mr. M. A. Frenaye 
at St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, in order to obtain information relative 
to the early history of the Cathedral, at Logan Square. Mr. Frenaye, a 
gentleman aged 85 years, and of venerable appearance, sat fronting the 
poor. Ono making known the object of my visit, and referringto Mr. William 
J. Powers (of the Cathedral office) as having spoken to him about me, he 
warmly welcomed me, and bade me be seated. Mr. Frenaye asked me if I 
had seen the letters which he had lately sent to Mr. Powers, containing.a 
few recollections of events connected with the Cathedral. I informed him 
that as I had not seen Mr. Powers for a week I had not read the letters. 
He drew his chair very close to me—for the old gentleman was blind and 
partially deaf—and told me of the purchase of the Cathedral ground. 

When Bishop Kenrick had formed the design of erecting a Cathedral 
church, he called a meeting of the clergy of the city (then few in number) 
at the Episcopal residence, adjoining St. John’s Church, and informed them 
ef his purpose and his plans. Nota voice encouraged him, promised him 
support, or said ‘* Amen,” and all withdrew viewing unfavorably the project 
of their bishep. Their objection, said Mr. Frenaye, was by many considered 
a sufficient one—they claimed that the condition of the faith did not 
Warrant the erection of a church such a magnitude as a Cathedral worthy 
of Philadelphia should be, but that parish churches should be built instead 
of one of gigantic proportions. 

After the clergy had withdrawn, Mr. Frenaye said to Bishop Kenrick: 
**Never mind, Bishop, you can have your revenge. When the Cathedral is 
consecrated do not invite any of the city clergy, but call those from the 
country around you.”’ 

Bishop Kenrick was timid about engaging in this great work without 
the support of the clergy. But Mr. Frenaye urged the project. Bishop 
Kenrick was then (about 1845) about to visit Rome, He appointed Rev. 
F. X. Gartland and Father Maller Vicar-Generals, and gave Mr. Frenaye 
his power of attorney to purchase property. The Bishop instructed Mr. 
Frenaye not to use his name in any negotiations for property which he 
might enter to. 
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After the departure of the Bishop for Rome, Mr. Frenaye deeming the 
ground adjourning the Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, at 
Eighteenth and Race streets, a most eligible site, selected it, and obtained 
from a Mr. Lloyd, whom he then believed to be the owner, a promise in 
writing that the property should be sold to him. Mr. Frenaye frequently 
offered the first payment for the ground to this Mr. Lloyd, who, on various 
pretexts, always deferred from time to time the delivery of the deed. 

Bishop Kenrick had by this time returned, and was much pleased with 
the report of Mr. Frenaye. At various times he would ask Mr. Frenaye if 
he had yet received the promised deed. ‘‘Not yet, Bishop,’’ would be the 
oft repeated reply of Mr. Frenaye, coupled with a recital of the last urged 
pretext for the delay in the delivery of the deed. 


By this time it had become generally known among the business men 
that Mr. Frenaye had purchased the ground. Bishop Kenrick did not desire 
to have any difficulty with Mr. Lloyd about the property, and advised Mr- 
Frenaye to give up the matter altogether. Mr. Frenaye, good humoredly’ 
told the Bishop as be had desired his name not to be used in any transaction, 
he had obeyed so far that in the present purchase he had not even 
mentioned his (Kenrick) name. ‘*Now, Bishop, I claim this as my own 
private property. To this,’? said Mr, Frenaye, ‘the Bishop had nothing to 
say.?? 

In a few days a gentleman informed Mr, Frenaye that Mr. Lloyd had 
sold the property to a Mr. Duncan, and told him that he was the original 
purchaser of the property, for Mr. Lloyd had agreed to accept a larger sum 
irom Mr. Duncan. ‘* You must have known that I had purchased this, for 
all about you here know the fact,’’ said Frenaye to Duncan. ‘‘I will move 
heaven and earth,’ said Frenaye to Duncan, ‘‘to maintain my right to this 
property.’’ I left his office in the deepest grief, and on walking on Walnut 
street, without any definite object, I read the Jawyers’ signs on the opposite 
side. My eye met the name of Jacob Broome onasign. Jacob Broome— 
Broome—Broome—said I. This sounds like a name which I have heard as 
- knowing something about this property. I entered and, introducing myself, 
made known my business, as desiring information relative to the property. 
**My friend,’’ said Mr. Broome, rapping with his knuckies on the desk, 
**you have knocked at the right door. Mr. Lloyd is not the owner at all; 
he is merely the agent of the Farmers’ Life and Trust Co. of New York. 
Whatever he receives above a certain price is his own, 89 he has sold it to 
Mr. Duncan at an advance on the sum he promised it to you for.” 
Mr. Broome advised Mr. Frenaye to go to New York, see the owners, and 
make arrangements with them. This Mr. Frenaye at once did, exhibiting 
to the company the promise of Mr. Lloyd They at once concluded all the 
details of the sale to Mr. Frenaye, who rejoicing at his success, returned 
home. 
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Mr. Frenaye described his discovery of Mr. Broome as being 
Providential, 

Mr. Lloyd was removed from his agency, and a Mr. Williams, a friend 
of Mr. Frenaye’s, was appointed. 

On examining the property, it was found that its size was not sufficient 
for the projected Cathedral. To the rear was a street, which had been 
deeded to the city by its owner, but not yet opened. Water pipes had, how- 
ever, been laid. Mr. Frenaye caJled upon Frederick Graeff, Esq., Com- 
missioner ef Water Department, and stated the difficulty, and asking if the 
proposed street and water pipes cculd not be removed 40 or 50 feet back. 
To this Mr. Graeff consented. 

The house now occupied by Bishop Wood (cor. 18th and Summer Sts.) 
was then occupied by a Quaker gentlemnan, who was desirious of disposing 
of the house to relieve an indebtedness of his son. The price was very low, 
and it was purchased by Mr. Frenaye for Bishop Kenrick, who hesitated 
about becoming the possessor, not knowing what use to make of the buiding 
when it should be acquired. When he came into possession, Bishop 
Kenrick at first proposed to convert the house into ar hospital. To this 
Mr. Frenaye objected, as the gentleman (name forgotten by Mr. Frenaye, 
but who had died lately) who owned and resided inthe property on the 
N. E. cor. 18th and Wood Sts., bad told Mr. Frenaye: “I know you are 
purchasing property in this neighborhood, and as I know that nothing not 
respectable will be placed on any property you may purchase, I will not bid 
over you.”’ ‘*Now,’? said Mr. Frenaye to Bishop Kenrick, *‘if an hospital 
is placed there these people will not consider it honorable in us to so do.”’ 
Bishup Kenrick was at once satisfied, for said Mr. Frenaye ‘the was honor 
itself,” 

Mr. Frenaye then suggested to Bishop Kenrick to offer the building to 
the Ladies’ of the Sacred Heart of New York. Mr. Frenaye’s suggestion 
heing accorded with by the Bishop, he went to New York, returning in 
company with the Sisters, who opened an academy in the present Episcopal 
residence, and continued there until their removal to Eden Hall. 

Mr. Frenaye said that the statement publisbed at the time of the open- 
‘ing of the Cathedral, that Napoleon Le Brun was the architect of the 
Cathedral, was not correct—that the plan was the design of Fathers Maller 
and Tornatori, Professors in the Seminary, who, in early life, had studied 
architecture. Their plan was given to Napoleon Le Brun, who arranged it 
in architectural proportion and superintended the construction according to 
this plan. After a time, Mr. Le Brun, for reasons (not mentioned to me by 
Mr. Frenaye), was removed, and Mr. John Notman engaged to carry on the 
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work. He was to receive five per cent. upon all expenditures. When his 
first bill was presented this error was observed, for it really was a premium 
upon rascality. Stone which could have been worked at the quarries at one- 
third less cost, were brought to this city for that purpose. By this means 
the freight was much greater. Mr. Notman was asked to alter the contract 
which had thus unwittingly been made with him. He declined, and was 
removed. He it was who designed the front and dome of the Cathedral. 
Notman was succeeded by Le Bruu, who was again employed. 

On Bishop Wood taking charge of the affairs of the diocese, he altered 
the dome which it was proposed to construct. Columns, which it was 
intended to construct at the base of the dome, were stricken out of the plan 
by Bishop Wood. The original plan of the interior was preserved. 

**Outside, the Cathedral is a failure,’ said Mr. Frenaye. 

Having learned much from Mr. Frenaye relative to the Cathedral, I 
referred to the fact that his name was prominently connected with thé 
history of St. John’s Church, and that I was the author of the History of 
St. John’s, which I had read before the Catholic Philopatrian Literary 
Institute and which had been read to him by Mr. Jno. F. McMenamin, the 
Secretary. 

‘*Yes,’? said Mr. Frenaye; ‘‘for this church (St. John’s) was built to 
destroy the Trustee system—a system of Protestantism by which men not 
only seek to govern in temporal affairs of the church, but endeavor to 
assume the spiritual direction also. The Trustees of St. Mary’s besides 
claiming the right to choose their pastors, also asserted that the choice or 
acceptance of a bishop was among their rights. I have had them to tell 
me,’’ said Mr. Frenaye, ‘that, as in Europe the Prince selected the bishops, 
so in this country the people had the same right in the choice of a bishop.”’ 


The Trustees of St Mary’s, and all who were opposed to Bishops 
Conwell and Kenrick, did all they could to prevent the erection of St. John’s. 
A meeting was held at St. Mary’s parsonage, at which Mr. Joseph Dugan, 
one of the Trustees of St. Mary’s attended. Mr. Frenaye was also present. 

Mr, Dugan was much excited, and walked up and down the room, and 
with his hand closed shook it at Mr. Frenaye, denouncing him as ‘‘a 
speculator.’? After the meeting, Mr. Frenaye counselled Rev. John 
Hughes, who had undertaken to build the proposed new church, to continue 
in his purpose. ‘I placed at his disposal $40,000,’? said Mr. Frenaye, 
‘“*which was secured by bonds deposited at the United States Bank.’”’ As 
money was needed Father Hughes (Mr. Frenaye always spoke of him as 
Bishop) gave his note, which was endorsed by Mr. Frenaye, and for which 
the cash was readily obtained. 
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The lot upon which St. John’s Charch is built was purchased by Mr. 
Frenaye. It was at the time of the purchase used as a marble yard. Shortly 
after buying, the property directly opposite, running from the small street 
near Chestnut to within a few houses of Market street, was offered to Mr’ 
Frenaye for $14,000. 

I referred to the fact mentioned in Hassard’s ‘‘Life of Archbishop 
Hughes” that that Prelate, after he became Bishop of New York, wrote to 
Philadelphia objecting to the introducting of gas into St. John’s Church. 
Mr. Frenaye replied that of this he knew not, but he was aware that Bishop 
Kenrick was opposed to the introduction of gas into St. John’s. Mr. 
Frenaye favored the new light. Neither seemed inclined to yield to the 
other. Bishop Flaget, of Kentucky, was at the time in the city. One day 
the question cf putting gas in the church was being discussed by Bishop 
Kenrick and Mr. Frenaye, and with the same result. At last Bishop 
Kenrick said: ‘*1°ll tell you what I will do: I will leave Bishop Flaget 
decide the matter.’? ‘‘Agreed!’’ cried Mr. Frenaye. ‘I knew,’ said Mr. 
Frenaye to me, ‘‘that Bishop Flaget had in his own church a cross formed 
of gas jets, for I had seen it, Knowing this, I was aware how Bishop 
Flaget would decide. On referring the case to Bishop Flaget, he, of course, 
favored the introduction of gas.’’ 

I spoxe of the contemplated visit of Father Hughes to Mexico to collect 
funds to relieve the indebtedness of his church. — 

‘I will tell you what to do,’’ said Mr. Frenaye. ‘‘I have lived three 
years in Mexico, can speak Spanish, and have many acquaintances. Go to 
that country. I will be your pilot. The people are liberal, very liberal, 
and you will soon collect sufficient furds. 

“To this Father Hughes agreed. We kept our purpose secret, and 1 
engaged passuge at New York for myself and Father Hughes. At Jength, 
our purpose was made known to Father Gartland, the assistant priest, and 
Father Hughes informed him that he must assume charge until his return. 
Father Gartland was sorrow-stricken at the news, and shrunk from aecept- 
ing such atrust. But Father Hughes had no one to take his place, so 
Father Gartland must assume pastoral charge. All wasin readiness. We 
were to sail from New York on a Monday, leaving this city the afternoon. 
previous. That Sunday came, and Father Gartland celebrated the late 
Mass. At its conclusion, Father Gartland turned to the congregation and 
informed them that their pastor would leave them that day for Mexico and 
telling the object of his journey. Mr. George W. Edwards arose and volun- 
teered to raise $500 towards the payment of the debt, so as to prevent their 
pastor from leaving them. ‘I will give $500 !—and I—and 1!’ rang through 
the church. I was not present in the church,” said Mr. Frenaye, ‘‘but was 
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jn the house, and soon became aware of the affair. Father Gartland went 
to Father Hughes, toid him that the money had been subscribed, and that 
his journey was unnecessary. Father Hughes was, of course, gratified at 
the unexpected turn of events. All the money subscribed was collected.’’ 

Mr. Frenaye told me of the circumstances relating to the purchase of 
the Cathedral Cemetery, West Philadelphia. 

Bishop Kenrick directed Mr. Frenaye to secure ground suitable for a 
cemetery. He found the ground now used asthe cemetery. It was owned 
by a milkman, who agreed to take $2,500 for the property, consisting of 
43 acres. When the deeds were ready for signing, the wife of the milkman 
refused to sign them. ilere was a difficulty wholly unexpected. 

Mr. Frenaye visited her who seemed Jikely to prevent the consumma- 
tion of the bargain. ‘‘Madame,’’ said he, *‘you see by my voice, that I am 
a foreigner, and speak French. In our country we have a beautiful custom, 
that whenever a favor is desired from a lady that he who desires it should 
make a present. Now, if you sign this deed, I will present you.and your 
daughter the handsomest silk dress which you may select. . : 

**She was won,” said Mr. Frenaye, laughingly. ‘She called to see me 
afterwards in her new dress.”? 

Mr, Frenaye also informed me that in consequence of the difficulities at. 
St. Mary’s with the Trustees, Bishop Kenrick went to live at the N. W. cor. 
Fifth acd Prune streets. j 

This was where the Bishop first began a Theological Seminary. A 
meeting of those opposed to the Bishop was cailed at St. Joseph’s (which 
was then under the seculars of St. Mary’s). A friend said to Mr. Frenaye 
that he should attend the meeting. Mr. Frenaye asked the Bishop to. 
attend also. Both Mr. Frenaye and the Bishop went to the meeting. 
Resolutions against the Bishop were presented and read. When the vote 
was about to be taken, Bishop Kenrick arose and, in crushing language, 
denounced the malcontents. 

‘*T never beard such eloquence,” said Mr. Frenaye; ‘‘the Bishop. 
seemed to have been inspired by the Holy Ghost.’? At the close of the 
Bishop’s address, all had left, having crept out one by one. No vote was 
taken on the resolution. 

Mr. Frenaye said that he became so thoroughly acquainted with the 
affairs of the diocese by being in the position he held. He had kept all the 
accounts for upwards of thirty years. At ove time the bank at the Bishop’s. 
had loaned $70,000 to help erect the Cathedral. 

MARTIN [. J. GRIFFIN. 


The above was written December 14th, 1867, 
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Cathohc Historical 
Notes. 


Jnly 19, 1785. Father Farmer to Dr. 
Carroll, speaks of a Carmelite Friar 
arrived in Virginia, for the French 
Troops, who inquired where to obtain 
faculties for the mission. 

At this time a petition was received by 
Father Farmer from 70 Catholics on or 
near the Monongahela, who desired to 
have at least an annual vi:it from a 
priest. 

Father Farmer would have been 
pleased for his private satisfaction, that 
the ex Jesuits of the United States should 
unite with those of Russia, but he did 
not think such an union would bring 
any advantage to the clergy as a body. 

August 11, 1785. Father Farmer to 
Dr. Carroll speaks of Father Paul, the 
Carmelite Friar, who was in Illinois and 
had applied for faculties. Father 
Farmer had an opportunity of answering 
him in afew days by a messenger and 
says: ‘I can at least send him the wel- 
come news of a Jubilee with the powers 
usually anpnexed to it.”” Rev. Whelan 
was not fitted ‘to form a congregation 
out of people that for want of exercise 
had almost lost or forgotten their 
religion.’”?> Tbe French language was 
more ready to him than the English—he 
was on friendly terms with Father Paul 
and thought of joining him. ‘-Heisa 
strong and laborious operator.’’ 

September 10, 1793. Rev. Fleming 
writes from Philadelphia to Bishop 
Carroll his last letter. The yellow fever 
was raging there. 

Boston, February 17,1799. Rev. Mr. 
Cheverus to Bishop Carroll, says, ‘the 
Penvbscotk tribe is composed of about 
three hundred individuals including 
women and children. At Passamaquoddy 
there are hardly 150; women in general 
are good, but the men are mostly addict 
ed to drinking; less however at Passa- 
Maquoddy than at Penobscot.’’ 


Jan. 24,1791. Rev. Dennis Cahill to 


Bish. Carroll, from Hagerstown, says 
that he has been succeessful since his 
location in that country, congregations 
had much increased, and the people 
most exemplary and pious. 


He attends 








Hagerstown, Martinsburg, Shepherds- 
town, Winchester. Fort Cumberland and 
Chambersburg, the four former more 
frequently than the latter. He expected 
to have four.chapels built in the ensuing 
year; lots had been given in each place 
for a chapel, except in Martinsburg. 


Rome, Dec. 2, 1789. Rev. Thorpe 
writes to Dr. Carroll, says that the abbé 
La Poterie belonged to the diocese of 
Angers in France, and had an income 
from his family of over 100 pounds stg. 
peran. He had disgraced his name and 
his character in various countries was 
expelled from the diocese of Paris, got 
admission into the French House, St. 
Lou‘s at Rome, took a lodging near and 
ran off without paying it. He behaved 
similarly at Naples. ‘‘You have the 
prayers and wishes of many friends on 
this oceasion, and particular of our ven- 
erable confessor Father Rhomberg who 
always has esteemed the nomination of 
you to the enclosed purpose as a singular 
mark uf divine Providence.’’ _| Notes of 
Dr. Shea in Riggs Library, Georgetown 
College. | 


The bell which hangs in the tower of 
the Unitarian Church on Orange St. 
Nantucket Island, contains an inscrip- 
tion which is thus translated: 


_ “To the good Jesus of the mountains 
the devotees of Lisbon direct their 
prayers, offering him one complete set of 
six bells, to call the people and adore him 
in this sanctuary.”’ 

Jose Domingos da Costa has done it in 
Lisbor the year, 1810. 

It was bougbt in Lisbon in 1812, by 
Capt. Thomas Cary. |Godfrey’s Island 
of Nantucket, p. 240. 


‘*A native of America who cannot 
read or write is as rare an appearance as 
a Jacobite or a Roman Catholic, that is 
as a comet or an earthquake.’’— John 
Adams’ Works, Vol. III, p. 449-456. 


The Church of San Miguel, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, is the oldest church in the 
United States, having been erected fifty- 
three years after the landing of Colum- 
bus, and sixty-two years before John 
Smith landed at Jamestown, Va.— Pilot, 
Feb. 4, 1899. 














FATHER DE SMET. 


In a letter at Orp Sr. JosePH’s, 
Philadelphia, |March 15th, 1899,] not 
dated, no place named, but presumed to 
be from Pittsburgb, written by Sister 
Mary Ienatius JOsEPH, on personal 
matters but to whom does not appear. 
She relates this of FatHER DE SMET. 

**T have lately rec’d a very iateresting 
letter from Fr, De Smet in which he tells 
me for my consolation that he makes a 
daily Memento for me at the Holy Sacri- 
fice & has made me God mother for more 
than Three Hundred Papooses & that 
I am two prepare for a still greater number 
in the Spring. So that I hope you will 
not only pray but beg all the prayers you 
can for my young family. He is now at 
St. Louis or was when he wrote. He is 
encouraged by his success amongst the 
Sioux & says the good Fathers coutem- 
plate opening new missions amongst 
them in the Spring. One of the young 
Chiefs being sick on their passage 
through Pittsburgh we had the care of 
him in the Hospital with his interpreter 
who being a Catholic approached the 
Sacraments with us, The sick chief 
with much persuasion promised to pray 
daily. Wedid not succeed in bringing 
him into the fold but he is to let us know 
when this boon is imparted to him,”’ 


“John Adams made religion the basis 
of his system of politics.” 

“Statesmen may plan and speculate 
for Liberty but it is religion and morality 
alone which can establish the principles 
upon which freedom can securely stand.’ 


**A True Patriot must be a religious 
man,”’ | e wrote his wife. Nov, 5th, 1775. 

Morse’s Politics of John Adams, Am. 
His. Reg., Jan. 1899, p. 304. 


In 1795 the first public library was 
organized in Baltimore. Bishop Carroll 
and Charles Carroll of Carrollton were 
members. 

Rev. Geo. de Perigny, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, one of the French Ruoyalist 
refugees was Librarian. He returned to 
Paris. Wastherein 1817. [Rowiand’s 
Life of Charles Carroll of Carroliton, 
Vol. Li, p. 315.] 
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CHARLES CARROLL OF CARKOLLTON 
As Successor OF WASHINGTON, 


Had Washington declined a second 
term as he indeed desired to do it is pos- 
sible Charles Carroli of Carrollton might 
have been his successor. 

James McHenry of Marvland, so pro- 
proposed in the event of Washington 
declining to serve apother term. Alex- 
ander Hamilton on Sept. 10th, 1792, 
wrote to McHenry: 

**Your project with regard to the Presi- 
dency in a certain event will, [ believe, 
net have an opportunity of being 
executed. Happily for the public tran- 
quility, the present incumbent. after a 
serious struggle, inclines, if I mistake 
not, to submit to another election. — If it 
turns out otherwise, I say, unequivocally 
[ will cooperate in naming the gentleman 
you mention as one of the two who are 
to fill the two great offices, which of the 
two may turn up, first or second must be 
an affair of some casualty as the Consti- 
tution stands. My real respect and 
esteem for the character brought into 
view will ensure him my best wishes in 
every event.’ —Hawilton’s History Re- 
public U. 8., Vol. V, p. 59 or Hamilton’s 
Works, Vol. V, v. 536. 


- ‘John Eliot relates that when he 
came to where Lowell, Mass., now 
stands, in the spring of the year 1653. 
‘there was a woman at the meeting who 
had a small, bright brass image of a man 
about her neck.’ This was doubtless a 
crucifix. The sachems, after conferring 
with Eliot, caused this image to be des- 
troyed. It was reported that similar 
images had been seen in other wigwams. 
According, as Eliot relates, the constable 
was sent for them, ‘and presently brought 
a bright brass image, or serafin (sic) with 
his wings spread to the sachems, who 

d the same judgment upon it.’ 
‘That is, they caused it to be demolished.” 
See Eliot’s account in Allen’s History 
of Chelmsford, pages 159, 161. 


In 1700 the Pennsylvania Assembly 
passed an Act for the naturalization of 
foreigners, 1n 1705 this was disallowed 
by the British Privy Council in accord- 
ance with the right permitted it by the 
Charter to Penn to reject any law of the 
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Assembly within five years of its passage. 
In 1768, ‘‘probably on some hint that the 
difficulty”? with tbe law of 1700 was a 
fear on the part of the Council that 
Catholics might be naturalized, an Act 
was passed by the Assembly, naturalizing 
by name certain prominent German Pro- 
testants of Germantown. 

Such special Acts were passed in 1729, 
80, 84, °37 and in 1742 a general Act for 
the naturalization of Protestants was 
passed.--Stille’s Religious Tests in Pro 
vincial Pennsylvania. 

So foreign Catholics were debarred 
from the privileges which naturalization 
gave Protestant foreigners. 

Thus German Catholics could not hold 
land while their Protestant countrymen 
could. Catholic foreigners had English 
friends to take title ‘‘in trust’? for real 
owners. 


Twe kundred years ago, on October’7, 
1699, the first known white settlers set 
foot on the spot where Milwaukee now 
stands. A member of the Parkman club 
writing of the matter says: 

**Four missionary priests—St. Cosme, 
Stontigny, Davion and de la Source—left 
Macxinaw bound for Nuichez on the 
lower Mississippi, by the way of the Fox- 
Wisconsin water route. ‘This .was Sept. 
14, 1699. Four days later they arrived 
off Green Bay. Here their plan of pene 
trating into the interior was frustrated 
by the hostility of the Indians, and they 
were compelled to seek a more southern 
passage. Skirting in their light canoes 
the western shore of Lake Michigan, a 
more than two weeks’ journey brought 
them tothe mouth of the present Mil- 
waukee river. St. Cosme wrote to his 
superior at Quebec, ‘Thisisa river where 
there is a village which has been consid- 
erable.’ Storm-bound here for two days 
the travelers shot duck and teal, frater- 
nized with the inhabitants--the Muascou- 
tines, Foxes and Pottawattamies. Then, 
the weather clearing, the vuyagers cun- 
tinued southward. 

“This was the first certainly known 
visit of whites to the present city of Mil. 
waukee. The day of the arrival here 
was Oct. 7, 1699—200 years ago,”— 
Catholic Citizen. 








GRANT OF LAND TO FATHER GIBAULT 
AND THE JESUITS. 


By Act of March 3d, 1791. Congress 
granted, ‘*That two lots of land hereto- 
fore in the occupation of the priests at 
Cohokia, and situated near the village 
and the same is hereby granted to 
P, Gibault; and that a tract of land at 
Kaskaskia, formerly occupied by the 
Jesuits, be laid off and confirmed to St. 
Jam Beauvais, who claims the same in 
virtue of a purchase thereof.’? |Laws 
U. 8., p. 233, ed: 1817.] 


The Diary of Rev. Patrick Kenny of 
Coffee Run, Del., under date of July 4th, 
1822, records. 

‘Cash to Matthias Blake, a collector 
deputed, diplomatically, from Wheeling, 
Virginia, bordering on Washington and 
Green Counties, Pennsylvania, 'o take 
the contributions of the faithful towards 
erecting there a Catholic Church, $z.’’ 


On July 11th, he records. 

**Francis Myer, a Dutchman, collect- 
ing for building a Cath. Church in Can- 
ton, State of Ohio, I gave him supper 
and lodging—on 12th—*'The Dutchman 
started for Wilmington after breakfast.’ 


In 1798 the Catholic population of 
Boston was sv small that there were reg- 
istered at the one church which then 
sufficed the whole city but 59 baptisms, 
26 marriages and 34 deaths’ during its 
whole continuance, In that year, how- 
ever, in consequence of the failure cf the 
Irish rising, the first wave of Irish immi- 
gration began to come this way, and of 
that immigration one writer has said: 
**Hitherto the Irish had colonized, sowed 
and reaped, fought, spoke, and legislated 
in the New World, if not always in pro- 
portion to their numbers, yet always to 
the measure of their educational re- 
sources. Now they are about to plant a 
pew emblem—the cross—and a new 
institution—the church—throughout the 
American continent; for the faith of 
their fathers they do not leave after 
them, nay, rather, wheresoever six Irish 
rooftrees rise, there you will find the 
cross of Christ reared over all, and Celtic 
piety and Celtic enthusiasm all tears and 
sighs, kneeling before it.’”— The Republic, 
Boston, Jan. 1898, 











